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MARRIAGE REGULATIONS IN THE REPUBLIC. 
I. 


THE ideal city of Plato could only come true if three great and unlikely 
changes were made in the state. Neither Plato’s contemporaries nor later 
generations have been able to breast the second of these ‘ waves,’ which brings 
in a new order of marriage for guardians. The scheme is condemned as not 
only not good or possible—the Platonic tests—but as inconsistent with itself 
and with the account given in the Timaeus. The parts under censure are the 
so-called table of prohibited affinities and the sanction of infanticide. It would 
be strange to find discrepancies in a proposal so important for Plato’s state 
that details cannot well be left to some Damon, and I hope to show that 
difficulties arise only when critics do not place themselves exactly at Plato’s - 
point of view. He conceived a certain problem with sharp outlines, and his 
answer is precisely adapted to that. The first wave left the guardians as a 
family of men and women living in common. How was it possible to preserve 
this communal life and provide for the future of the guardian class? If the 
rulers failed to choose aright here, an oracle foretold the decay of the city 
(415b-c). Therefore Plato’s rigid preoccupation in the second wave is to 
secure for the archons! entire control over the birth of guardian children. 
Otherwise the community will sink into mere promiscuity and the stock will 
degenerate. In short, Plato tries to ensure that, apart from the necessary 
getting of children for the state, the guardians shall be friends and not lovers. 
Our special problems arise from the two questions—7@s tadoTrounoovrat, 
Kal yevouévous mas Opérovot; (449¢e). Let us begin with the first of 
these. 


1 I shall use this word of those whoadminister not touch upon the historical background of 
the marriage regulations. Plato’s scheme, 
2 This paper, being interpretative only, does 
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The archons who select husbands and wives are guided by the rule of 
utility that breeders of animals would follow. These selections are to be made 
at certain festivals, ostensibly by lot, though the lots are manipulated by the 
archons. The festivals themselves are accompanied by songs and sacrifice and 
prayer. Marriages are arranged with an eye to the number of children 
required. In short, their sole purpose is to provide guardian children, and 
they seem to last only for the marriage festival. Then follow certain pre- 
scriptions about conduct, which are intended to prevent all but the legal 
procreation of children. As the meaning and purpose of these have been 
misunderstood, I shall give a full analysis of the passage.! 

The age for marriage extends from 20 to 40 for women and from about 
25 to 55 for men. (1) No one older or younger may interfere with births for 
the commonwealth—that is an impious offence. (2) No man in his prime 
shall touch a woman in hers, unless the archon joins them. (3) Men and 
women over the prime are free to form unions with whom they will, (4) except 
with daughter and mother, daughter’s daughters and female ancestors, as 
regards the man, and with the equivalent relations as regards the woman. 
They shall be strongly discouraged from having or rearing offspring. 

Glaucon asks how shall a father know his daughter, and the answer is that 
he cannot. Then follows the law of relationship (5). ‘ From whatsoever day 
one of them become a bridegroom, he shall call male children born in the 
tenth—yes, and in the seventh—month after that his sons, and females his 
daughters, and they shall call him father; so their children in turn he shall 
call his grandchildren, and they call him and her grandparents; while those 
who are born during that time in which their fathers and mothers are engaged 
in begetting they shall call brothers and sisters, so that, (6) as we have just 
said, they must not touch one another. (7) But the law shall give brothers 
and sisters to cohabit if the lot fall in this way and the Pythian priestess add 
her sanction.’ So end the rules laid down by Plato. 

They cannot be interpreted at all unless the law of relationship (5) is 
understood, for ‘all the other clauses depend upon it. The late Mr. Herbert 
Richards pointed out that ‘brothers and sisters would be all persons born, 
roughly speaking, within thirty years of one another.’ As Plato could not 
possibly mean to forbid all unions whatever, and indeed permits marriages of 
brothers and sisters (7), the prohibition must, he thinks, apply to the unions 
(3) of those over their prime. ‘ Plato would seem absolutely to forbid irregular 
unions between persons who may possibly be near relations.’ The difficulties 
of this view, which will be discussed presently, are set aside by the suggestion 
that Plato does not seem to have thought out all the consequences of his 
scheme. Mr. Adam accepts this interpretation with a difference. He too 
thinks that the veto on brothers and sisters (6) applies to the irregular unions 

1 Republic, 460e-461e. 2 Classical Review, IV. 6-8. 
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(3), but argues that not all marriages are excluded ; for example, the son of old 
parents is not forced to marry his sister. Let us examine the effect of the rule, 
so interpreted, upon marriage and then upon the irregular unions. 

‘A son,’ says Mr. Adam, ‘who is born when his mother is 21 and his 
father 26 cannot marry till he is 49, because he is 29 before his bride can 
possibly be born, and she cannot marry under 20; whereas a son whose father 
is 54 and mother 39 when he is born can marry a girl only one year younger 
than himself, because his father and mother retire at 55 and 40 respectively.’ 
I do not know why it should be impossible on Mr. Adam’s premises for a man 
in the first case to marry a woman a year or more older than himself, still less 
why any principle laid down by Plato compels us to play with figures in this 
way. Push the calculation a generation back, and ask how many men of 26 
would be eligible to marry the girl of 21. It is clear that the archons would be 
hampered by a network of useless taboos, and that the law of relationship 
would strangle the law of utility. Adam almost admits this when he adds that 
‘Plato did well to introduce a saving clause’ (6), allowing brothers and sisters 
to marry. What function could the law of relationship possibly fulfil in 
controlling marriages? The archons required no such guide, for they knew 
who were blood relations and obeyed the law of utility. A definition flung so 
widely as this must be meant for minds with no exact knowledge—that is, for 
the guardians in general rather than for the archons. 

Does the law then apply to the irregular unions? Adam thinks that the 
effect of the prohibition ‘would be greatly to restrict, but not to abolish, 
unauthorized liaisons.” But whyshould Plato desire this effect, or choose such 
inconsequent means to bring it about? If hedesires to prevent consanguineous 
matings, why forbid so many that carry no such stigma? if to restrict free 
unions, why permit any? and in either case, why draw a line between the 
permissible and the illicit on no rational principle? To take Mr. Richards’ 
view first, all guardians may be divided into two groups, according as their age 
is within or above 30 years of any particular guardian who has passed the 
prime. But under rules (4) and (6) he or she may unite with neither class, so 
that the liberty which Plato appears to grant by rule (3) is precisely cancelled! 
This contradiction nullifies any attempt to base the law upon the age of any 
individual guardian. If, with Mr. Adam, we try to reason from the ages of the 
parents of any individual, still another difficulty besets us. Ex hypothesi the 
guardian forming a free union has no clue to the ages of the four people upon 
whose years of marriage the legitimacy of the union is said to depend. Was 
Socrates jesting when he gave Glaucon the formula by which a man might 
know his kin? It is evident that this second interpretation gives no guide, 
while the first guides to nothing. But Plato’s text admits of neither rendering, 
for how can the veto on the union of brother and sister apply primarily to free 
unions, when Plato says that he is repeating a prohibition just made (6 viv 67 
éXéyouev) ? Any mention of brothers or sisters was pointedly avoided in the 
1 Republic, 461e. 
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restriction actually laid on these liaisons(3). As that is only two sentences 
back, we cannot lightly accuse Plato of such a wanton contradiction. Indeed 
Adam admits that ‘the discrepancy is hard to explain, especially as the list of 
relations in 461d seems intended to be exhaustive.’ It is exhaustive for Plato’s 
purpose, as will be seen. 

Consider how these views make Plato end his marriage plan. He leaves 
guardians who have passed their prime at liberty to form free unions, but 
forbids intercourse with older or younger generations. Then he states a law 
of relationship which covers this, and now forbids them to unite with brothers 
and sisters as well, though he imagines that he has already done so, which is 
not the case. Having in this roundabout way revoked the licence he had 
given, he discovers that the new law gravely affects marriage, and interjects a 
saving clause permitting marriages of brothers and sisters under conditions. 
If Plato wrote like this, would not his scheme collapse in ridicule? In truth 
these interpretations are ambiguous on two points. They have not decided 
whether the law of incest depends upon the Greek family or the divisions of 
the guardian family, and so have set an obscure penumbra round the old 
principle forbidding consanguineous unions. Consequently they have not 
assigned to the law any precise function, whether it is to direct the archon or 
to deter guardians from unholy acts. If the latter, then the rule must be so 
comprehensible that he who runs may read. We should expect, and we shall 
find that the law conforms to the natural divisions of the Platonic family. 

Undoubtedly all of a generation are to be counted as brothers and sisters, 
for we have seen that any calculations which might pick holes in the general 
rule could not possibly be made by those who fall under it. But how is 
a generation reckoned ? The answer must be that the definition is based upon 
the generation in their prime. The guardians form a family all of whom are 
related as parent to child or brother to sister. We must not be misled by the 
humorous particularity of the law mentioning the ‘ tenth—yes, and the seventh 
month,’ but consider for whom the law is meant. Now the Timaeus puts this 
beyond doubt, for it states that the archons are to ‘ devise that all shall consider 
themselves all as kin, those who come within the age of prime as brothers and 
sisters, those beyond and above as parents and the progenitors of parents, 
those below as offspring, and the children of offspring’ (18c-d). This con- 
ception is implied by the Republic itself, where the marriage period or entry on 
marriage are the datum points from which relationship is reckoned (5). It is 
clear that we must cast aside the idea that relationship and marriage are 
mutually exclusive—that is, tenable only so long as relationship implies close 
consanguinity—and admit that none but brothers and sisters can marry. 
What then is the purpose of the lawof relationship? In order to establish this 
it is necessary to consider the effect of the prohibitions laid down by Plato. 

The first two prohibitions give little difficulty. Jowett and Campbell make 
Plato forbid anyone over or under the marriage age to bring forth for the 
state. But they cannot, for the archons select only children of those who are 
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legally married. Bearing for the state is a function performed by selected 
women between 20 and 40. What Plato does forbid is interference by men 
over or under their prime with such births,* and the real offence is meddling 
with guardian women between 20 and 4o. It is characterized as impious 
because such unions are formed surreptitiously and without due rites. So far, 
then, women in their prime are protected from men outside the marriage age. 
The second prohibition equally safeguards them from men of their own 
generation. Its effect is to confine the sexual relation between such to legal 
marriage. Together these laws adequately protect women reserved for bearing 
guardian children. They do not form the marriage law proper—which directs 
archons to mate men and women within the specified ages according to the 
law of utility, but they prevent any violation of that law on the part of the 
guardian family. The danger of such infractions would be that adulterine 
children might be foisted on the pure guardian stock, and that promiscuity 
might break down the brotherhood. But it is one thing to forbid, another to 
gain obedience to a new code of morals. Plato speaks of such unions as 
impious (461a) and their offspring as unholy (461b). How will he persuade 
the guardians to feel that it is so? 

It is at this point, I think, that interpretation has gone astray. Next 
follows the dispensation (3) to men and women past their prime to make what 
liaisons they will with certain restrictions. If the law of relationship in all its 
detail is intended to apply to these free unions, the plan is put together out of 
focus, and seems, as was seen, to be riddled with contradiction. Our clue must 
be the fact that Plato is fortifying his marriage plan against specific dangers. 
His two prohibitions have forbidden two types of liaison which threaten the 
state mothers. Now the liberty accorded to older guardians is simply a 
consequence of the limitation of the marriage age. If men and women within 
that age can be joined by the archon only, the archon can join no others. 
Hence those who may no longer marry are left free to follow their own 
inclination.2 “Orav Sé 8)... éeBaor tiv nrAtKiavy adnoopév Tov avTovs 
éXevBépous, «.7.A. This is not the language of a law. The law 1s contained in 
the restriction that follows. 

This restriction (4) prevented cohabitation with parent or grandparent, child 
or grandchild.2 The reason why brother and sister are omitted from this 
careful list must be connected with the relation of one generation to another. 











1 Ovdxoivy édv re mpecBSirepos rovirwy édv re 
vewrepos Tay els Td Kowdv yevviocewv Anrar, ore 
Sc.ov ode Sixaov Pjoouev To Gudprnua.... This 
refers to a certain act, and not to the purpose of 
the act. Indeed, it is beyond the power of any 
individual to try to get his child into the fold. 
Tav yevvicewv is abstract for concrete Trav... 
yevvwowy. 

2 Even the disposition of children is left to 
them, though there is no doubt of the wishes of 
the archons (see part III.). 

5’ Adam’s remark that the relations named 


here are in the direct line, and that Greek law 
permitted marriages between uncie and niece on 
the father’s side is not in point. As the sole 
relationships recognized in the guardian family 
will be those of parent and child, or brother and 
sister, the only question is why Plato specifies 
the former here and omits the latter. Nor is 
it relevant to mention the ‘revolting views’ of 
the Cynics on the marriage of blood relations. 
Both of these references treat the Platonic 
scheme in terms of consanguinity, which is not 
in question. 
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This rule would prevent guardians past the age from casting their eyes upon 
either those in their prime or those approaching it, and conversely the latter 
would be constrained to look upon the older men and women as parents only. 
The fact that Plato mentions more than one generation upwards is evidence 
that he is not thinking primarily of the older guardians but of the state parents, 
who are to be kept inviolate. Here indeed is the sanction which is needed to 
fortify the first prohibition. The ‘older’ or ‘ younger’ who intrude upon the 
state births have now the nature of their impiety made manifest. The law 
safeguards marriage solely, and is concerned with free unions only so far as they 
threaten it and its purposes. 

After the definition of relationship, Plato repeats his command that 
brothers and sisters shall not touch (amreo@ar) one another (6). As this cannot 
refer to the free unions for reasons already given, it must supply the missing 
religious sanction for the second prohibition, which forbade state parents (oi 
ere yevvavres and ai év 7)AtKia yuvaixes) to touch (&mrrecOar) one another unless 
the archon joined them (461b). If there could be doubt of this, the Timaeus 
would resolve it by echoing the language of both prohibition and its proper 
sanction in one phrase—dderdas pév kal adeAdhors Scorrep av THs MpeTovons 
€vTOS NALKias yiyvwvTa (18c-d). There are thus two prohibitions which effec- 
tively secure marriage from the risks that the common life of the guardians 
might entail. Then Plato crowns each prohibition with its proper religious 
sanction to ensure due respect and awe. Only this hypothesis, so far as I can 
see, will explain why Plato separated these sanctions, and why the restriction 
in the direct line is appended to the licensing of free unions, while the second 
sanction, affecting those of marriageable age alone, is delayed till it can be 
placed alongside the marriage-law proper (7).1_ They serve his purpose only 
because his definition of relationship embraced the whole guardian class in its 
three stages—before, during, and after the physical prime. To his living 
imagination it was a family, and he took over the names of parent and child, 
brother and sister from the patriarchal group and adapted them to their new 
setting. 

This scheme of relationship brings every irregular union of men and 
women who are or may be state parents under the ban of incest, by extending 
the bounds of the Greek family to the limits of the guardian family. Now 
Plato is able to do so under his theory of the yevvaiov eddos. His first great 
difficulty had been to reconcile the whole state to the division of classes, which 
was a complete innovation and involved friction, because citizens were shifted 
from one class to another according to the principle of function. He fortified 
the new plan by the hoary myth of the four races and the autochthonous 
origin of man (reicas 5¢ cvyvys mevBods 414c). All in the state were brothers 
sprung from earth, but brothers with a difference, according to the metal the 
god had mixed in (415a). In Book V. he proposes an even more dangerous 
change, since his guardians were thrown together in intimate friendship by the 


1 See the interpretation of rule (7) below. 
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first wave. He must be certain of some stored inhibition strong enough to 
withstand the éudutos avdyxn (458d) which might wreck the community, and 
this he draws from the family that his scheme is destined to supplant. The 
way is prepared at the outset. Socrates warned Glaucon that a courageous 
doctor would be needed to administer the necessary drugs (458c-d), and this 
direct reminiscence of the medicinal lie! prepares for some ovyvov wevdes Kat 
amarn (c) which will ensure respect for the new laws. The archons manipulate 
the lots according to the law of utility, but the guardians are to believe that 
chance is responsible. But the ‘ right deception’ hardly stops there. So far, 
if it is believed, guardians will accept marriages that are decreed. But what 
will prevent the disappointed from forming unlawful connections? The dofa 
implanted in all guardians that they are brothers and sisters, parents and 
children, is intended to have this effect, because it is founded on a sanction 
drawn from an immemorial tradition and fortified by religious awe. Plato’s 
regular word for any such device is ywnyavn, and consequently pnyavac@ar is 
used in the Timaeus to describe the archons’ task.? 

But Plato did not merely divert a residual fund of feeling to sustain a new 
system. ‘The conception of brotherhood compacted and grappled his guardian 
family together in the bonds of friendship. This was the positive result of the 
first wave, now deepened by the second. If he was successful in combining 
these, then guardians would be friends, and friends only, except for the period 
when religion ordained marriage for a special purpose. But marriage is only 
episodic in the more permanent state of kinship. The religious sanctions are 
therefore intended to safeguard both marriage and friendship. That is why 


in natures that were essentially alike, because 





1 Cf. 382c, 389b. 

2 Tim, 18c. pnxavwpdvovs brws . . . vomsovow 
dé mdvres wavras abrovs duoyevets x.7.r. (cf. Rep. 
460c). Note the use in 18c of unyavacda about 
the lots. Also Rep, 415c of the myth of the four 
races, 

3 As this conception must seem somewhat 
unreal, it may be illustrated on a small scale by 
the feeling of many people about the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill, They argued that the Bill 
disturbed the comfortable custom whereby the 
wife’s sister could bring up her brother-in-law’s 
children without suspicion of indecorum. Even 
if they did not believe in the religious sanction, 
they thought it aconvenient 54a. This appeared 
to be the view of the leader of oneof the Scottish 
Presbyterian Churches. Now some of Plato’s 
guardians might hold the belief like Lord Hugh 
Cecil and others like Mr. Matthew Arnold, but 
either attitude would serve his purpose. In the 
light of English experience, we should not too 
hastily call Plato’s device visionary. 

* The strict limitation of marriage in a cir- 
cumambient atmosphere of xowwvia is a direct 
corollary of the thesis about the nature of ‘same’ 
and ‘different’ in the first wave. There Plato 
argued that the difference of sex was an incident 


capable of the same émirydedvpara. He therefore 
makes of the difference a special restricted func- 
tion in order to give full scope for the ‘ guardian ’ 
function. Are not Jowett and Campbell, followed 
by Adam, mistaken in taking 456b to refer to the 
marriage of guardians? They suppose that 
Plato recommends guardians who are like in 
nature (cvyyeveits) to marry, and the Oxford 
editors find that this passage contradicts the 
Politicus and Laws. But the passage simply con- 
cludes from the previous argument that like 
natures shall live and exercise guardianship 
together (cvvoixeiv kal cuugpudAdtrrew). ovvoxety is 
qualified by the word that follows, and refers to 
the common life, not to cohabitation as in 457d 
or 461e. This seems to be certified by the 
question in 451d, to which the answer is given 
here—mérepa cup gpurAdTrecv oldueda deiv drep 
dv of dppeves puAdrrwor .. . kal TaddA\a Kowy 
mparrew, 7) Tas pev olkovpetv Evdor, ws ddvrd- 
Tous dia Tov ta&v oKudAdKwy téKkov Te Kal Tpodhy 
k.7.. ; Of course the women are to bear children 
for the men, but.the relevant question is whether 
they are to share their full life; cvvorxeiy is the 
alternative finally preferred to olxoupetv évdov. 
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Plato’s justification of the scheme naturally turns into a hymn in praise 
of friendship. 

There is now no difficulty about the so-called ‘exemption’ or ‘saving 
clause’ (7)—adergovs Sé nai aderpas Swcer 0 vopsos cuvoiKeiv, édv O KAApos 
This follows the 
veto on the union of brothers and sisters, answering to the phrase yp» 
cuvépEavtos apxovros in prohibition. The marriage scheme ends fittingly with 
the regular and only law of marriage—as the guardians are to knowit. The 
archons will follow the law of utility, but their pyyava: shall have every 
possible sanction. Both Richards and Adam find rpocavaipy difficult because 
they consider that particular cases are in question, and both presuppose that 
the priestess must give her sanction in advance and once for all. But the 
present tense, the force of wpoo-, and the order of the verbs, exclude any such 
interpretation. Nor are we forced to give it. For Plato describes the normal 
procedure to be carried out at each marriage festival. First the drawing of the 
lots,? then the solemn embassy to Delphi with the full list of marriages, and 
then the festival of prayer and sacrifice—such are the ‘devices’ which surround 
the occasion with awe.® 

It is hard to avoid importing the categories of consanguinity into Plato’s 
scheme, yet we cannot interpret it till we conceive his terms as he did. 
He wished to carry over the feeling though the fact was no longer the same. It 
is misleading to talk of a ‘law of incest’ or of ‘ prohibited degrees,’ because our 
law prevents marriage or any other sexual relation, while Plato’s law protects 
marriage. Both our law and his have in common only the fact that they are 
conceptions based on deep inhibitions which guard the family against instincts 
that might otherwise wreck it. Nor is it strictly correct to speak of marriage; 
for there is no state of marriage but a state of brotherhood with holy marriage 
seasons intercalated, as it were. Lastly, there is a risk in talking of the 
‘community of wives’ if it makes us ignore the ‘community of women.’ 
The community reached beyond this special relationship, which was indeed 
strictly limited in order to leave room, as Plato thought, for a deeper fellow- 
ship. This is the unity of the guardian family, based on the common nature 
and pursuits of the two sexes. 


TavTn ouptintyn Kai 7 IlvOia mpocavarpy. "OpOotata, 7 8 4s. 


Luvyxopeis dpa, Hv 0’ éyo, TV TOV yuVvaLtKOv 
/ a > / A , / , 4 / 
Kotvmviav Tots avdipdaty, tw SuernrvOaper, traielas Te Tépt Kai Taidwv 
kat duvraxkis Tav arA\ov TotTov... [Sev] TadvtTa TWavTyn KaTa TO 
Suvatov xotvwveiv, cal tavta mpattovcas ta te BéATLOTA Tpdtew Kai 
ov Tapa huvow THv Tod Onreos Tpos TO Appev, } TehvKATOV TpOS GAAHAW KOLVwveE? ; 
Luyxapo, py (467c-d compare 451d). This is how Plato ends his proof that 
the second wave is ‘ best.’ It is best, he thinks, because the strict limitation of 


1 Jowett and Campbell. sister, The condition is necessary in view of the 
2 ‘It is strange,’ says Richards, ‘that Plato veto imposed in the previous clause. 
should say ‘‘if the lot so fall” because it could 3’ The mention of the iepol yduo. also appears to 
not fall otherwise.’ But the function of the lot link Plato’s innovation with the immemorial 
was to fall upon this brother and that sister feast held at Athens in Tayujdcov, at the civodos of 
(ravry). Otherwise no brother could touch any sun and moon. 
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marriage and the prohibition of other sexual relations among the marriageable 
has enabled him to preserve the full «o.vwvia between the sexes.* 

To sum up, the clue to the marriage regulations lies in the fact that there 
are two sets of laws, one of which guides the archons, while the other is 


intended to control the minds and passions of the guardians. 


Both aspects 


are connected in the phrase elev 8’ dv iepol of @pPedpwtato (458e); for a set of 
$6€a: based on religious sanctions induce the guardians to acquiesce in the law 
of utility.2. The effect of the laws conjointly is to get the best offspring for the 
fold, and to secure, at a price, the unity of feeling which the ‘first wave’ 
required. So far as he could, Plato abstracted the ‘ difference’ of the sexes 


from their ‘ likeness.’ ® 


ITT. 


The sole purpose of marriage was the production of fit children. The 
best of these are selected for the ‘fold’ or onxéds, where future guardians are 
first to be reared. What happened to the rejected, or rather, on what 


principle were the children disposed of ? 


first are put in the fold at birth: 


(1) Children of the better guardians. 
A.4 (2) Children of the worse guardians. 


Of the three following sets only the 


V. 459d-e, 
460c. 


(3) Maimed children of the better. 


There may be added the wider classification, which includes A: 


(4) Children who are promoted (or recalled) to the guardian 


3 class from a lower class. 


a lower class. 


(5) Children who are degraded from the guardian class to 


III. 415b. 


It will be seen at a glance that in Book V. the only criterion is physique 
and pedigree, while Book III., which discusses original ¢vovs and education, 


1 I may add aword on acriticism of Aristotle's, 
which presupposes some of the confusions re- 
ferred to above. He asks how crimes against a 
relative can be guarded against or expiated when 
the author does not know his father or mother ; 
this will be especially difficult, he thinks, owing 
to the interchange between classes, where new- 
comers will not feel themselves full members of 
the class and will be more likely to commit such 
crimes. The answer is that Plato’ssystem made 
any crime against a fellow-citizen, and particu- 
larly against another guardian, an impious act. 
As the greater includes the less, impieties done 
in ignorance are now impossible, since all 
Citizens are duoyeveis (378c . . . obd’ éort TovTO 
dovov k.T.X., 415a, and for guardians e.g. 463c-d). 
Plato’s scheme might be open to the criticism 
that impieties would be common—though con- 
Stant training (378c) and the religious dééa: were 
to inhibit them—but there could be no uncon- 
scious impieties. But of course Aristotle argues 








from the ordinary religious feeling of the day. 
In truth, the force of the first two waves was 
expended in order to secure the ideal which 
Aristotle sets up against the community of 
women—d¢irlay re yap oldueba péyiorov elvar Trav 
ayabay rats rédeow (Pol. B. 4. 1262b 7). Kowwvia 
is simply Plato’s word for the spiritual relation- 
ship that Aristotle called giXa. 

2 Compare 7d pév wédwov xaddv [457b] with 
ouxva Tw Pevder kal TH dwary Kwdvvevec Huiv Sejoew 
xpicOa rovs dpxévras ém’ wWhHerAia TOV apxXo- 
wévwy [459C]. 

3 How far did the prohibitions apply to those 
over their prime? Just as far as Plato laid 
down. He was careful to secure that these 
unions should have no offspring, but they did 
not interfere with marriage or with the onkxés, 
which were his main care. He could hardly 
have contemplated a general breakdown of 
sanctions, but in Book V. he is legislating solely 
for the protection of marriage. 
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sifts the children of all classes. For the second wave is concerned solely with 
new-born infants of the guardian class, but Book III. brings in the relations 
between the classes. What is the fate of groups (2) and (3)? It has been 
held that these, with the offspring of guardians over the marriage age, are 
condemned to exposure, although the Timaeus definitely states that (2) are to 
be removed to the other part of the town.1_ Adam attempts to surmount the 
supposed disagreement of the two dialogues by asserting that the Timaeus 
refers to Book III., which it seems to echo. This may be so, but even more 
decidedly it echoes Book V., as the following parallelism proves : 


hep. 459d-e. | Rep. 460c. Timaeus 19a. 
4 “ 4 > , - s ‘ “~ b “A A 4 4 A “A 
a, Kat Tov pev [apiotwv]| ta pev 5) tov ayaOGv| Kal pv Ste ye TA pev Tov 
Ta Exyova. | [exyova]... ayadoav. 
7 > 
B. rpédecy. AaPovoat cis Tv onKdv oigovar | Opewmréeov Ehapev eivat, 


, , 
Tapa Tivas TPOMPOvs... 


y. tov dé [PavrAoratwr]| 7a de Tov XELpoOvwaVv...| Ta Se TaY KaKGy. 
‘ 
phos. 


4 > 7 “~ e , 
Kal €av TL TOV €ETEpwY 
avamnpov yiyvnrat. 





la A wv , 
6. Kal TavTa TavTa yiyvopeva év aroppitw te Kal adjrAw| eis tiv GrAAnv AdOpa 
, A > , 4 , , / 
Aav@avectv rAjvav-| Kataxptvpovor ws mperet. diuadoreov roAu. 
TOUS TOUS GPXoVTas. | 





A difficulty that Adam felt now disappears. He saw that ra trav Kaxa@v 
(col. 3) did not precisely fit the éxyovos taroyadxos 4} Umrocidnpos of Book IIL, 
and invoked the not infrequent inaccuracy of Plato’s cross-references to over- 
come the discrepancy. But the reference to Book V. is almost verbally exact. 
The Timaeus, in fact, professes to tell what happened to offspring of guardians 
in groups I, 2, 4, and 5 above; groups 1 and 2 were placed in their appro- 
priate class at birth, while 4 and 5 also contained children who were 
redistributed according to merit at a later date.2 The résumé confirms the 
distinction already noted between Books V. and III., while the omission of the 
maimed is easy to account for, de minimis non curvat—collectio. This result 
endangers the structure of Usener and Brandt’s chorizontic theory. According 
to them, the earlier edition of the Republic is represented by Book III. 
but not by Book V., and the Timaeus refers to the former edition. But 
we find that the recapitulation echoes both Books III. and V. in a single 
sentence. 

Now it would be strange if an echo pointedly contradicted its original. 
Why have scholars accepted the contradiction as fact or ignored the allusion 
to Book V.? The reasons are (1) the opposition of tpépeww and py in 459d, 
(2) the coupling of the children of the worse guardians with the maimed in 
col. 2 above, and (3) the ill-omened ending of that clause. Another reason, 

1 For literature, see Adam, Republic, I. p. 357,  diadoréov mékw: émaviavowévwv 5é cKoroir- 
and notes on Book V. ras del rods délous madw avdyew Seiv, rods 5é mapa 


2 19a, kal why Sri ye Ta pev THY ayabdv Operréov aohiow dvatious els Thy Trav éwanbvTwr xwpay peTah- 
Epapev eivar, ra dé Tov KaxGv els Thy AAAnv AdOpg = Adrew. 
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which has nothing to do with the offspring of marriages, will be discussed in 
its proper place. 

Unless tpédecy has a specialized sense, the most natural alternative would 
be death. But the Timaeus shows that there are other alternatives, for the 
rejected children are simply placed in another class. If we interpret the 
Republic by itself, rpopy should be that which the official tpopot or rpodijs 
supply to the children of the fold (460c), and need not exclude any other 
rearing outside that. Indeed Plato so defined the word at the beginning 
of this discussion; for the question raised is yevouévous mas Opéyovat, [449d] 
or tis } Kowwvia Tois dvrXakw jpiv maidwv te Twépe Kal yuvatxav éorar Kal 
Tpodhs véwv Ere SvtTwv, ths ev To petakd Ypove yryvopméevns 
yevéoews te kal twardeias, } 8) émimovwtatn Soxei eivat.' So while 
Nettleship? says a little too much in suggesting that tpop7 is used in the 
emphatic sense of educating as guardians and auxiliaries, either here or in the 
Timaeus, he is essentially right. But the second wave is dealing with tpo¢y 
and not with zra:deia at all. Its question is, ‘ Who shall enter the nursery ?” 
not ‘ Who shall enter the school ?’ 

It is argued, however, that the sentence in col. 2 shows that the alternative 
is death. The whole matter turns on the reason why the children of the 
worse are coupled with the maimed. If they are to share a common fate, then 
the phrase would be hard to get over. But it is explained in the next 
sentence that the object of the severance is to keep the race of guardians pure. 
So the vital point is who shall and who shall not be admitted to the onkos, 
and the question about infanticide is subsidiary, in fact a modern issue. If 
the Timaeus is right, the children of ‘ the worse’ were merged in another class. 
What happened to the maimed is a different matter. Plutarch® says that the 
fate of Spartan children who were weaklings was to be cast into the Apothetai, 
and there is no good reason for doubting that the crippled in Plato’s state were 
to suffer the same fate. To spare the one group and to sacrifice the other is 
in accord with the law of function. The strictly negative terms in which their 
lot is indicated may not be merely euphemistic, but possesses the ambiguity 
of a ‘compromise formation,’ as it has to cover two cases, the secret conveyance 
of group (2) to another class, and the exposure of group (3). The Timaeus 
gloss on the first alternative, where secrecy is vital, seems to be Ad@pa, for it is 
said there that the rejected children are to be ‘secretly’ placed out. Now 
avoppyt» is proper to state secrets; aé7jA@ suggests the difficulty of tracing 
a child or retracing an origin, and xataxptyovo. emphatically means ‘to 
conceal.’ Though all these words may contain a darker meaning for one case, 
that does not exhaust their significance. If Xd@pa does not refer to this, why 
is such an individual touch added in a short résumé? It cannot well be 
disposed of as a mere echo of AavOdvew in 459e, for that covers all the 

1 450c. Compare the common phrase rpog} 2 Lectures on the Republic of Plato, p. 174. 


kal madela, e.g. 423€, 424a, 451d, noting the 3 Vita Lycurgi, XVI. His discussion appears 
force of dwrodidévres in the last passage. to show the influence of the Republic. 
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arrangements for marriage and birth, whereas 460c and Timaeus tga still 
further specify the manner in which children unneeded by the onxos are 
disposed of (see parallelism above). The reason for this secrecy is that faction 
arises when people are discontented with their station. Further, A\d@pa cannot 
refer to the older children who have been found unworthy, for they would 
remember the place whence they had fallen. Hence they are summarily 
‘thrust out’ without ‘pity,’ even though they are the sons of those who 
expel them. 

‘ Aristotle also understood infanticide to be intended,’ writes Mr. Adam, 
‘when, in criticizing Plato’s community of children, he wrote, addnAov yap 
@ avvéBn yevéoOar téxvov Kai cwOnvar yevopevov (Pol. B. 3. 1262a. 5). We 
have here an argument that it is not possible for guardians to regard each 
child as ‘my child.’ It turns on the question, ‘Is my son, if I have one, 
among these whom I am to call “my children,” or is he not?’ The word 
ow@jvat is taken to suggest infanticide. But Aristotle certainly did not mean 
that all rejected children of guardians shared this fate—adAra pr tepi Tod 
petahépew Ta yiryvopeva Téxva, Ta pev eK TOV yewpyav Kal TeyVITaoY Eis TOvS 
dvraxas, Ta Sé éx TovTwy eis exeivous TOAAnY ExeL Tapayy, Tiva EoTat TPOTTOV 
(Pol. B. 4. 1262b. 25). Consequently he understood that there was a regular 
transference of rejected children to the other classes.2, This criticism can 
only apply to the sifting of new-born children (ra yiyvoueva téxva). We must 
therefore translate ow@7jva: in the light of Aristotle’s proved interpretation. 
If it means ‘saved alive,’ then the word covers both those who died and the 
maimed, but no others, and the criticism, though minute, is valid. But the 
parent’s question is much wider. ‘Is my son here among my so-called sons ?’ 
This is the broad argument from d@yvo.a, and Aristotle was probably making it. 
It is an anachronism to assume that he, any more than Plato, was particularly 
moved over infanticide.* On the contrary he proposed for the maimed exactly 
the fate that Plato seems to allow. 

The sense of the texts is confirmed by Plato’s general principle of 
selection. In choosing the infants, the archons are to be guided by the same 
considerations as breeders of horses or of dogs. The ‘ worse’ guardians are 
simply worse in comparison with the latter, but they are superior to other 
classes.* For they have been selected, and, as time goes on, are the offspring 
of the doubly and trebly sifted. Their children are the marginal products of 


1 This is conclusive against the view that the farmers and artisans were promoted till the 


Timaeus refers solely to Book III. education began. This is the inference to make 
* It is not to the point to ask whether Aristotle from the Timaeus and Book III. 
was justified in supposing that new-born children 3 This interpretation gains some support from 


of other classes were at once admitted to the the parallel phrase in 1288b 20—éé dpxfjs re was 
onxos. All that mattersiswhether heinterpreted av yévorro [rodtrela] cai yevoudyn tiva rpdmov av 
Plato like Adam in respect to infanticide, since o@o:ro weicrov xpévov. Here the word seems to 
Adam claims his support. It is clear that he mean, not ‘saved from destruction,’ but ‘ pre- 
understood the interchange between classes to _ served in its proper type.’ 

beginat birth, Since the guardians would supply 4 Cf. 459a where the animal analogy is ex- 
plenty of physically fit children for the onxés, plained, the worse being good—xalmrep bvrwv 
here is no need to suppose that the offspring of -yevvaiwv. 
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the best class, and are superfluous only because it is limited. The foals a 
breeder does not retain find their level; most certainly they are not killed. 
This analogy of the animals does not help the view that Plato sanctioned 
a wholesale slaughter of children not selected for the fold at birth. The law 
of utility surely dictates that children not needed as guardians shall be used 
elsewhere. Usener argues that the Republic has no mention of colonization as 
a means of keeping down surplus population, as in the Laws (740), and so 
must resort to infanticide. This is a desperate argument from the chorizont. 
The Laws prescribes for a city, and emigration is the one way of getting rid of 
an absolute surplus; but our Book V. legislates only for a limited class within 
a city, and for new-born infants of that class, so that the overflow can be 
directed into other groups, though it must not swampthem. This may be one 
reason why the archons control the number of marriages. It would be not 
only inhuman but silly if Plato killed off all children that one select class did 
not want ; nor are we obliged to commit him to the absurdity when he himself 
explains what is done with the sound surplus. 

A word may be added about the children of guardians who have passed 
their prime and are permitted to form free unions. There is no official tpod7 
for such (461c), and their probable destiny was exposure, if they came to 
birth. But it is instructive to note that the archons took no part in the 
disposal of these, beyond exhorting the parents to deal with them. This was 
a relatively private matter and could not endanger the fold. 

It is submitted that the Timaeus accurately represents the proposals in the 
Republic.. Plato neither forgot what he had said,* nor changed his mind, 
nor referred to another book than V.,* nor to an earlier edition.® His critics 
have grouped the passages that seemed to point to infanticide instead of 
asking on what piinciple Plato made his distinctions. It is clear that 
Book III. deals with va:éefa, and includes the interchange between classes 
consequent on the revelation of the children’s character, while Book V. 
considers tpody only. Therefore the latter is limited to the original dvous of 
young guardians, and other questions are not material. Plato has simply 
answered the question yevopévous mas Opéyrovar ? 


A. S. FERGUSON. 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. 
KINGSTON, CANADA. 


1 If it is asked why a summary should specify 
more clearly than its original, the answer lies in 
the purpose of each passage. Book V. was 
interested solely in the qualifications admitting 
infants to the fold, and the clauses dealing with 
the excluded had to cover more than one case, 
But the summary had to draw together two 
passages which showed the distribution of all 
the children of guardians both at birth and 
after. Its question is, ‘How and where will 


any particular child of guardian birth serve the 
city ?’ 

2 Jowett. Since the Timaeus echoes Book V., 
Plato could not forget. 

3 Zeller. It is not reasonable to look for a 
change of mind in a synopsis which is otherwise 
accurate. A summary ceases to be itself when 
it contradicts its original. 

+ Adam. 

5 Usener and Brandt. 








NOTES ON OVID'S 7TR/STJA AND EX PONTO. 


Tristia III. 6. 15 sq.: 


sed mea me in poenam nimirum fata trahebant 
omne bonae claudens utilitatis iter. 


Thus reads the ‘ optimus Laurentianus,’ and starting hence we shall refuse 
claudent, the facile but incoherent correction of some MSS., and still more the 
claudunt which the majority offer. Nor for all that shall we make the 
ineptitude of these readings a ground for condemning the pentameter, which, 
save for its lack of grammatical construction, is perfectly faultless in expression. 
Turning our attention to the hexameter, we observe that Parca, a synonym 
for fata (Ex Pont. III. 7. 20 ‘ Parcaque ad extremum qua mea coepit eat’ by 
id. II. 7. 17 sq. ‘iam mihi fata liquet coeptos seruantia cursus | per sibi 
consuetas semper jtuva uias’) with traheba? will set everything right. The 
offending fata is due to a gloss or an unfortunate reminiscence. 


ab. 8. 35 sq.: 
haeret et ante oculos ueluti spectabile corpus 
astat fortunae forma legenda meae. 


I am not alone in being unable to understand legenda. But Vogel’s change 
to guerenda, cited by Mr. Owen in his recent edition, is neither easy nor useful. 
Considering how constantly Ovid insists on the fact that his offence against 
Augustus cannot be revealed, it is natural to change a single letter and 
conjecture tegenda. 


Ex Ponto I. 6. 41 sqq. (speaking of the might of Hope, Ses, ‘ Haec 
dea,’ 39): 

me quoque conantem gladio finire dolorem 
arguit, iniecta continuitque manu ; 

‘quid’ que ‘facis ? lacrimis opus est, non sanguine’ dixit, 
‘saepe per has flecti principis ira solet.’ 

quamuis est igitur meritis indebita nostris 45 
magna tamen spes est in bonitate det. | 

gut ne difficilis mihi sit, Graecine, precare. 


det of course may mean Augustus. But anyone who read the couplet 
45 sq. apart from the context would without hesitation regard it as the pious 
effusion of a Christian pen. The gui of 47 may well refer to principis 44. 
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NOTES ON OVID’S TRISTIA AND EX PONTO 


ib. II. 7. 23 sq.: 
crede mihi, si sum ueri tibi cognitus oris 
nec planus nostris casibus esse potes. 


The tradition of the chief family of MSS. is as above ; for the planis of the 
Hamburgensis seems to be a mere accommodation to nostris. Ellis and 
Rothmaler elicited from it planus ‘an impostor,’ though not agreeing about 
the preposition, e or in, to be prefixed to mostris. potes should of course be 
putor, as Korn saw. But planus does not seem to be in keeping with the style 
of the Ex Ponto, which is dignified though querulous: and it may be observed 
that the Holkham MS. and others have the strange variant numerus. I think 
Ovid may have written “anus (which might be confused with the abbreviation 
of numerus): in which case mostris casibus would be a simple ablative of cause. 
While conjecturing this, I would also draw attention to the verbal similarity 
of this and a passage of Lygdamus which I have discussed in CLASSICAL 
QUARTERLY VI. p. 42 ‘ quare ego quae dico non fallax accipe uates | quamque 
deus wero Cynthius ore ferar..* The obligations of Ovid to Lygdamus are not 
inconsiderable (see the Introduction to my Selections from Tibullus, pp. xlvi 
sqq.), and this parallel is not without its bearing on the reading of the two 
passages. 


J. P. PosTGATE. 
LIVERPOOL, 


1 [Tib.] III. 4. 49 sq. 








THE PROBLEM OF THE RAEZESVS!} 


Dr. LEAF’s article in the Journal of Hellenic Studies has recalled our atten- 
tion to the venerable problem of the Rhesus. I hasten to give my adhesion to 
his main contention (in which he was partly anticipated by W. Christ) that the 
play is a préce d’occasion justifying or sanctifying the foundation of the city of 
Amphipolis. But, as he remarks, seeing that the oracle ordering the removal 
of the bones of Theseus from Skyros to Athens preceded the actual removal by 
some years, so this play may be intended to prepare for the actual removal of 
the bones of Rhesus from Troy by Hagnon, and may be prior to it by several 
years. For this official theft—doubtless arranged beforehand—we have only 
the authority of Polyainos’ Strategemata, but it is a story which seems likely 
in itself, and goes far to explain the previously obscure lament of the Muse at 
the end of the play. My object is to examine the play afresh and see whether 
anything prevents our believing that it was written and exhibited somewhere 
near 440 B.C., in which case of course it is almost certainly the work of 
Euripides and not far from his Cyclops in date. 

The Didascaliae assure us that Euripides wrote a play of this name.? It 
appears in our extant MSS. Aristarchus and Crates both support the 
Euripidean authorship. Later writers quote from it as Euripidean. But the 
Argument informs us that it was held by some to be spurious. This view has 
been widely held by later scholars. Scaliger speaks of the ‘auctor Rhesi 
uetustissimus qui sine dubio non est Euripides.’ Gottfried Hermann attributed 
it to one of the Alexandrian Pleias. Both he and Spengler regarded the author 
as a tasteless imitator. Wilamowitz says it is a ‘ mediocris ingenii fetus,’ and 
written in the age of Demosthenes by a ‘plumbeus imitator’ of Sophocles. 
Similarly Bergk had said that it was written by an imitator of Aeschylus 
between the end of the Peloponnesian War and the time of Alexander the 
Great, and J. C. Rolfe, in Harvard Siudtes for 1893, concludes that it was 
written by an Athenian on old lines between the end of the Peloponnesian War 
and the age of Demosthenes. It has been, with singularly little reason, 
attributed to Sophocles, and also to the younger Euripides. Of those who have 

1 This paper has been written independently of Aeschylus, and only by a misreading of the 
of Mr. W. H. Porter’s article in Hermathena, 1913. first syllable of the name attributed to Euripides. 
I am glad to find that in all essentials we agree. This seems risky, as the Didascaliae have not yet 


2 The ingenious suggestion has been made to __ been convicted of error, but it removes all diffi- 
me, that the play was written by Euphorion, son culties. 
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written on it specially in the nineteenth century, Vater, Hartung, Albert 
adhere to Euripides, Albert, like Christ, regarding it as a youthful work: 
Eysert contents himself with maintaining that it is not ‘ein sprachlich 
abnormes noch musivisches Machwerk, als welches man es seit Valckenaer und 
Gottfried Hermann zu betrachten gewohnt war,’ and this he has certainly 
done. Professor Murray has recently assigned it to Euripides’ early period, 
and also shown that it is by no means a bad play as such: he has also shown 
that the play does not require a fourth actor. 

We may first of all, I think, dismiss the Alexandrian hypothesis. Even 
if we could believe that an Alexandrian would write a play, of which a third 
was choral, or one which contained a fair proportion of resolved feet (Albert 
informs us that Lycophron in the Cassandra has only seventeen tribrachs or 
dactyls in 1,474 lines), how improbable it is that the new Rhesus could have sup- 
planted the old one after the Alexandrian scholars had begun their work! Still 
less is it likely that any fourth-century Athenian would dramatize a bit of the 
Iliad and deliberately challenge comparison with an extant work ; for our Rhesus 
was certainly extant in the fourth century, or it would not have been provided 
with two alternative prologues, one of them according to the Argument quoted 
by Dicaearchus, and the other suggested by © 350 and, as the writer remarks, 
prosy and unworthy of Euripides. In having no prologue this play seems more 
under the influence of Aeschylus. For the statement of the Argument that it 
suggests the style of Sophocles I will hazard an explanation later. The play 
is an effective dramatization of Iliad X. It could not move from camp to 
camp like the Epic, but the scene had necessarily to be laid in one: and so the 
front of the tent of Hector is chosen. The triumph of Hector at the end of 
Iliad VIII. is assumed; it is true that the fires there mentioned are the watch- 
fires of the Trojans, but a poet must be allowed some liberty of adaptation, and 
hence in the opening scene the guards in alarm announce to Hector that the 
Greek camp is brightly illuminated. Hector at once assumes that the Greeks 
mean to flee. That is suggested as an alternative by Nestor in K 147, and in 
K 311 Hector’s reason for sending out a spy is to find out whether the Greeks 
are meditating flight. He sends out Dolon in the play by the prudent advice 
of Aeneas: there is nothing answering to this in the Epic. Dolon the 
mworvxpuaos (K 316) says in |. 169 ypvads mwdpeoti, and, as in K 321, asks for 
the horses of Achilles as his reward. He puts on a wolfskin all over his body 
in the play, and proposes to crawl like a wolf. This slight departure from 
Homer is due to the influence of the popular idea about Dolon as reflected on 
the Attic vases. The horses of Rhesus in K 437 are Aevxorepoe ytovos: this 
becomes in 1. 304 ytovos éEauyéorepo. The military word réXos found in K 470 
is utilized in |. 311. Rhesus, who (K 439) has tevyea ypicea medwpia, is 
called o ypucorevyns, 1. 30. For his Homeric father Eioneus he receives from 
the poet the river-god Strymon, and Dr. Leaf has told us why. In 1. 509, 
Kak@ de peppépw tradaiopuev, the poet has even borrowed a typically Epic word, 
occurring in K 48, 289, 524. Of the five bodies of cvppayoe mentioned in 
O 
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539 sqq. only one does not occur in Dolon’s enumeration K 428. In K 420 the 
émixoupot are asleep: in 1. 691 the ¢vAaxes do not wish to alarm the sleeping 
cvppaxyot. In K 509 Athena appears visibly and warns Diomedes to return. 
She also appears in the play, 1. 595, to send them on to the Thracian quarters. 
As in K 480 Odysseus says to Diomedes ‘ Untie the horses, or slay the men 
and I will look after the horses,’ so in the play, in which Diomedes adds that 
each man should do what he is best fitted for. In K 509 and in 1. 668 we have 
the warning of Athena to the heroes to return. The survivor of the massacre 
in K is called ‘Imzoxdwv, ‘the horse-tender’: in the play he is simply the 
jvioxos of Rhesus (1. 804). The command of Hector in 1. 879 to send word 
toiow év Teixer pid te kai yépovor suggests I' 146. The appearance of the 
Muse is, as we have seen, non-Homeric. Besides the words péppepos and téry 
already mentioned, the play contains such Epic words as toAvreva, xopicow, 
pnviw; such an expression as adnv édavvew, such a form as déy@ar, such usages 
as xpovoy ‘for a long time’ or @aore meaning ‘ as’ with the indicative, and such 
a phrase as yévva apiotrotoxos, obviously an echo of dveapicroroxea. It is 
throughout as much a transcript of Homer and of the Iliad, as we know it, as 
a play can be. But it is also a real play, romantic and adventurous; and 
whereas K is the story of Dolon with Rhesus thrown in, this is the story of 
Rhesus and how his attempt to make victory incline to the Trojans failed, with 
Dolon thrown in. The only dramatic justification for Dolon (apart from his 
occurrence in K) is that he betrays the Trojan watchword to Diomedes, and 
thus enables Odysseus to escape from a tight corner. One divergence from 
Homer must be mentioned. In K Odysseus hangs Dolon’s spoils on a tree; 
on the return Diomedes fetches them and gives them to Odysseus, who after- 
wards stores them in his ship. In the play, 1. 591, the two appear both 
seemingly wearing the spoils of Dolon: or perhaps Diomedes alone wears 
them, and then Odysseus would be in no danger in the Epiparodos, Il. 674 sqq. 
The only objection to Professor Murray’s effectively dramatic stage directions 
at lines 598 and gg3 is that they involve such a divergence from the Homeric 
Quelle as we do not find elsewhere. The play is a transcript from the Epic; 
but it is a better play as such than the Cyclops, which is almost all we have to 
compare it with. 

Now, it will be well briefly to analyze its diction. The statistics of previous 
writers are mostly inconclusive, because they only count and do not weigh. A 
more arbitrary method is more likely to lead to a result. In reading the play 
I have selected 70 words (exclusive of the Epic borrowings) which arrest 
attention. Of these 24 are peculiar to the Rhesus: 17 are also found 
in plays of Euripides, 10 in Aeschylus, 4 in Sophocles and Euripides, 
4 in Aeschylus and Sophocles, 4 in Aeschylus and Euripides, 6 in 
Sophocles, and 1 in all three. The largest number, 26, therefore reminds 
us of Euripides’ other plays. Some of these are extremely significant, 
e.g. Ouvpérat olxwy, avaxtopa, dSvcOvncKw, the strange form émifapéw, the 
important word davai, xpouvds for a jet of blood, dsecvrer7¢ meaning‘ bright,’ 
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dopddnv used as Euripides uses it, and not in the Sophoclean sense, are enough 
to illustrate the point. At the same time we see, and are not surprised to see, a 
certain amount of conscious imitation of Aeschylus, in such phrases as quA- 
aipatou adKal, apeihator Korot, TedooTLBHS KoTrOS, and typical Aeschylean words 
are Suondwos, dvcoilw, papayva, kapaviatns (povos ; Aeschylus uses xapavictnp), 
Siomos; along with the Aeschylean vuxtnyopeiy the Rhesus has the noun 
vuxtnyopia. Any play written as early as 440 must have been subject, one would 
think, to Aeschylean influence. What are we to say, then, of the statement of 
the Argument that the play shows the style of Sophocles? It certainly does 
not do so in the ordinary sense. But it is significant that of the few words 
reminding one of Sophocles, in Tragedy 7wAodauveiv is only found in the Rhesus 
and the Ajax, devvdfm only in the Rhesus, Ajax, and Antigone. The parallel 
between this play and the Ajax does not seem to have been previously drawn. 
It is interesting. Both are transcripts from the Epic. Both have their 
Athenian interest in the honour paid to the hero after death: as Dr. Leaf says, 
it is inconceivable that any Athenian wrote this play after the loss of 
Amphipolis. Both have the intervention of Athena on the stage as an ordinary 
actor. No one can read Rhesus 608 without being irresistibly reminded of 
Ajax 14, even allowing for the parallel of K 279. The one passage is certainly 
suggested by the other. Both plays deal with a massacre, péppepa épya. In 
both—and surely this is important, though there is not a change of scene in 
the Rhesus as in the Ajax—the Chorus retires, and there is a straggling 
and confused Epiparodos. Unfortunately we cannot precisely fix the date of 
the Ajax, but metrical considerations seem to put the two plays very close 
together. The trimeter is almost exactly alike in both. Both admit tribrachs 
in the first four feet, dactyls only in the third and first, anapaests only in the 
first, except that Ajax has once with the intractable name Laomedon put an 
anapaest in the third. There are 65 resolved feet in 1,009 trimeters in the 
Ajax, 65 in 671 in the Rhesus ; but when we exclude the word srodéuos from 
consideration in the latter, the proportion is nearly the same.’ Ajax has 
1,009 iambic and 411 lyric lines; Rhesus 676 iambic and 320 lyric lines. Both 
make great use of anapaestic systems. In both there is dialogue in anapaests 
between the Chorus and an actor. If there are any two plays which from 
metrical considerations we can put closely together in time, it is surely these. 
Jebb, after enumerating various arguments to show that the Ajax was the 
earliest extant play of Sophocles, e.g. its Aeschylean type of Parodos, finally 
decides for the priority of the Antigone on the ground that the Ajax admits 
avtthaByn and the Antigone does not. The Rhesus has avtiXaBy in Trochaics. 
But whether the Ajax was written a year or two before or after 442 does not 
much matter. The author of the Rhesus clearly knew the play, and has pro- 
duced, in some respects, an imitation of it. Perhaps this is the Zodo«deros 
yapaxrnp of the Argument. 


1 That 19 out of the 42 dactyls in the third paper(C.Q., July, 1914). The Ajax has 25 dactyls 
foot are formed by rodéuios or wédeuos is a point in the third foot. 
not considered by Mr. Harrison in his interesting 
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We come, then, to Professor Murray’s result with some confidence. It 
may well be the work of Euripides’ earlier period, when he was about forty. 
Its shortness connects it with the Cyclops, a little shorter, and the Alcestis, a 
little longer. It can hardly have been much tampered with, except by way of 
omission,’ on account of its brevity. Now as to the peculiar language of the 
Rhesus. Some of the words are required for the sense—e.g. di8apos and 
avOpwrobdainwv. But a larger category may be described as military. The 
author of K had a peculiar interest in military equipment: this piqued the 
author of the Rhesus into making his hero also gorgeous and imposing, both 
himself and his steeds, with bells and trappings galore. Hence such peculiar 
words (in their usage) as wAdotiyE, wARKTpa, TOpTaKes, avTnpides, which I will 
not be tempted into trying to explain. Throughout he tries to express in tragic 
diction military things: perhaps déBoros dewv is simply the Homeric dxovte 
Sim. vuxevew and vuxtos év kataotace may be military phrases: we have as 
synonyms va@y craOud, vavotabpa, vavernpia. We have also veay odxoi and 
orAKol vavotdOyor for ‘the ships drawn up on land.’ Note also the use of the 
EivOnyua. No one would have boggled at wéArn (410) for a band of peltasts: 
why should we attribute a late date to the play because of the 7oAXa rerTacTOV 
TéXn, particularly when the obnoxious technical word is covered by the Homeric 
térxos ? If the word weAtaortns first occurs in prose in Thuc. II. 29, is it to be 
supposed that the next generation to that of those who fell at Drabescus knew 
nothing of Thracian weAtacrai? One might as well say that an Athenian of 
440 had never heard of the Thracian dyvotis (419)! Eysert has shown clearly 
that the Rhesus has no more than its fair share of ara€ cipnuéva. According 
to him it has only ;,th of the 482 found in Euripides; perhaps, if Euripidean, 
it ought to have had only ;4th. But the subject is, as I point out, peculiar in 
being military, and so to some extent technical. His calculation gives us for 
the Phoenissae 40, Ion 36, Iph. Tau. 35, Iph. Aul. 32, Bacchae 31, and Rhesus 28. 
Professor Murray has well pointed out how Euripidean the lament of the 
Mother is. To me the choruses seem as distinctively Euripidean, though not 
so elaborate as in his later mode. 

I will end with three difficulties. (1) There are two very harsh apo- 
siopeses: 778 oi 8 ovdév (sc. dmexpivavto), 861 nai tait "OdSvacers (sc. éroince). 
Can any one supply a parallel? (2) The word cogiorns occurs twice, in 924 
and 949. Leaf translates ‘I will call in no other skilled pleader to speak on 
my behalf,’ finding an allusion to the debates on the proposed colony in the 
Ecclesia. Professor Murray translates ‘wizard’ in 924, and (after Bothe) 
‘mourner’ in 949. Paley sees that the word codiorns must have substantially 
the same sense in both places, but he is wrong in translating ‘I will take care 
not to bring into Athens any more teachers of religion and art.’ The Muse is 
not Athenian. The thought is ‘My connexion with the musician Thamyris 


+ The revision for acting purposes may have allude. The prologue quoted by Dicaearchus 


cut out some of the astronomical passages to may have been Euripidean ; but if so, why was 
which the author of the Argument appears to _ it dropped ? | 
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(cf. Aesch. Frag. 314 for this use of cogiarns) led to the birth of Rhesus. Our 
generosity to Pallas in the benefits conferred through Orpheus and Musaeus 
has been basely rewarded by the death of Rhesus. I am not going to bring 
down on my head another musician.’ (3) Was the play, as Dindorf, Spengler, 
Murray think, pro-Satyric? This would account for its brevity. But though 
there is thrill and sensation enough in it, there is nothing comic, not even when 
Odysseus escapes by giving the pass-word. I am not very certain about it, but 
I am inclined to think with Rolfe that the ending points on to another Trojan 
War play (977), in which the death of Achilles took place and Thetis mourned 
her son. This might have been the concluding play of a Trojan Trilogy. 
But apart from the fact that the deaths of Hector and Paris are prophesied in 
ll. 607 and 635, the confident words of Hector and the more dubious response 
of the Chorus, with which the play ends, suggest that the death of Hector 
took place in the second of the series. 


G. C. RICHARDs. 
ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 














CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA’S PROTREPTICVS AND 
THE PHAEDRVS OF PLATO. 


A VERY slight reading of Clement of Alexandria is enough to prove how 
deeply he is indebted to Plato both in respect of language and of thought. 
Quotations from Plato are to be found throughout Clement’s works, and in 
many cases acknowledgment is made of their origin. In addition there are 
frequent allusions, which for the most part the student of Plato can easily 
recognize. Clement invariably shows a profound respect for the Greek 
philosopher, whom he looks upon as a seeker after truth and as an authority, 
we may almost say, second only to the Scriptures. A careful comparison of 
the Protrepticus with the Phaedrus, results of which are given below, will furnish 
a striking illustration of the close dependence of Clement upon Plato. The 
Protrepticus is a short work, occupying in space not more than one-twelfth of 
Clement’s extant writings, while the Phaedrus is even smaller in proportion to 
the whole of Plato. It is remarkable that so much inter-connexion should be 
found in so small a field, especially when we remember that the references to 
the Phaedrus represent by no means the whole of Clement’s drawing upon 
Plato in the Protrepticus. There are allusions also to the Theaetetus, Republic, 
Charmides, Laws and Epistles, and possibly to the Politicus, Cratylus, Philebus, 
Sympostum and Apology. 


I. General resemblances of the two works in diction or subject-matter. The 
paragraphs are placed in the order in which the passages referred to 
occur in the Protrepticus. 


The Protrepticus begins with the story of Eunomus, a Locrian minstrel, 
who was competing at the Pythian festival. His music attracted a cicala, 
which flew on to the neck of the lyre; and when a string broke, Eunomus was 
able to continue his song by playing in harmony with the cicala’s chirruping. 
The cicalas are of course an essential part of the legend; but Clement, in 
describing the scene, seems to have had in mind the opening pages of the 
Phaedrus. For instance, he speaks of the time, pa xavpmaros, p. 3, 1. 12 (2), 
at the time of heat, i.e. the hottest part of a summer’s day, when the cicalas 
would be busiest with their song. This corresponds with Plato’s tyvde rhv 
dpav Tov érous Te Kal THS Hyépas (229 A), i.e. midday in summer, as we learn in 
242 A. Clement goes on as follows: omnvixa ot tértiyes bro Tots meradots 


1 The references are to page and line of in parentheses refer to Potter’s pages. The text 
Stahlin’s edition of Clement, vol.i. Thefigures of Plato is taken from Burnet’s Oxford edition. 
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noov ava Ta dpn Oepopevoe jArALw, with which we may compare Ph. 230 C 
Oepivov Te Kal ALyupoY LTnyEel TO TOV TeTTiywv yop@, and 258 E év r@ mviryer 
uTép Keparhs nua@v ot TeTTUyes ddovTes. In 259 B-D Plato relates the legend 
about the origin of cicalas. They were once men, who so loved the Muses’ 
song that they forgot to eat and drink and at last died. Being changed at 
death into cicalas, they still retain their love of music. Clement’s Eunomus- 
legend clearly has some distant connexion with this, a connexion which 
enabled him to use in his description the scenery of the Phaedrus. 


For ddpyaxov tePods (retaining the MS. reading as against Reinkens’ 
mévOous) p. 4, 1. 21 (3), compare Ph. 230 D rijs éujs éEodou To dapyaxov. We 
have here a similarity both in the sense of ¢dpyaxov and in the kind of 
genitive. ‘A spell to persuade.’ ‘The spell to bring me out.’ See also 
Ph. 275 A ovxcovy pyvnuns adrdAa UTropyncews happaxov. 


In Ph. 230 A Socrates, excusing himself from mythological investigations, 
says that he has enough to do to enquire about himself—eire ts @npiov dv 
TUYXGVM . . . ELTE NMEpwTEpOYV TE Kal dTAOVOTEpOY E@or, Deias TiVds . . . polpas 
gioe petéxov. Clement, Protr. p. 5, ll. 7-8 (4), calls men by the name @npia, 
and states that they have been tamed by the heavenly Minstrel, the Word. 
This is primarily in allusion to Orpheus (p. 3, 1. 6), but there is quite possibly 
a reminiscence also of the Phaedrus. See especially Pyotr. 5, ll. 23-24 (4), 
TavTa Ta aypwwtata Onpia ...  ovpadvios 57) avTH peTEe“Moppwoer eis avOpwTroUsS 
népous, and compare #mepwrepov quoted above. 


Ph. 244 B-C. Socrates affirms that pavia signifies something good, for 
the ancients employed this word as a root for their name of the highest art, 
that of prophecy. pavixy is therefore the right word for prophecy, and the 
‘r’ in pavtixyn is a tasteless addition of later ages. Clement uses this 
similarity in order to cry down the prophetic oracles. Protr. p. 10, ll. 27- 
28 (10), Sunynoar nuiv nal tis GAAS pavTiKHs, paAXov 5é pavKys, TA aypnoTa 
xpnotnpia. Word-play is a familiar feature in Clement’s writing, and he was 
well able to discover for himself the waytixy-pavixn jingle; but when we know 
that the Phaedrus was often quoted by him, we need have no hesitation 
in tracing this passage to the Phaedrus source. 


Agra, where the lesser mysteries were celebrated, is mentioned in Protr. 
p. 25, l. 21 (29), and also in Ph. 229 C. 


In Protr. p. 28, 1. 15 (32), Clement quotes from Odyssey XIX. 163 od yap 
amo Spvds eiot (éooe in Homer) wadaidatov ovd’ aro wrétpns. He uses the line 
to illustrate his argument that the gods are not eternally existent beings, but 
simply dead men. Clement often quotes Homer, and we cannot doubt that he 
knew well both the Iliad and the Odyssey. The phrase, too, about the ‘ oak and 
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rock’ was a proverbial phrase which might easily have been used by any Greek 
writer. Still, when we bear in mind the other correspondences here noted, 
it is worthy of mention that dpvds «ai wérpas adxovew occurs in Ph. 275 B. 


Ph. 241 C ypn .. . etd€var tThv Epactod gidriav Sti ov pet’ edvoias yiyverat, 
GANA aitiov TpoTOY, Kapil TAHCpOVAS, @s AVKOL Apvas ayaTa@ow, Bs Taida 
girovow épactait. Compare with this Protr. p. 31, ll. 5-7 (35), e¢ 8’ dpa kal 
eicl pvAaxes ovTaL (01 Saipoves), ovK Evvoia TH Mpos Has TepiTabeis, THs Sé 
ipedarris amwreias éxopevor, KoddKav Sixny éyxpipmrovta TO Bio, Sercalopevor 
xanv@. Although these passages deal with different subjects, and have only 
one word (evvola) in common, I cannot help thinking that there is a connexion 
between them. Clement would have been quick to notice the similarity 
between the lover who loved for what he could get, and daemons who 
pretended to be saviours but were really destroyers of human life. 


Ph. 242 D tov “Epwta ovn ’Adpoditns kai Oceov tiva hyn; 242 E Beds H te 
Geiov 0”Epws. 252 B todo 5€ to mdfos . . . avOpwiror pév Epwra ovopafovorr. 
There is, I think, a clear allusion in the Protrepticus to the whole discussion 
about épws, which occupies a large part of the Phaedrus. Clement takes the 
word in its lowest sense, for which indeed he has full warrant in the Phaedrus 
itself. The passage in which Clement seems to have this subject specially in 
mind is p. 33, ll. 27-31 (38), apérXex Tov “Epwra rovtoy (this Eros) tov év Trois 
mpecButatos' tav Oedy eivar Aeyopevoy ETipa MpdTEpov ovdEe els ply 7 Xadppov 
perpaxioy te édeivy Kal Bopov idpicacbar év ’"Axadnyia yapiotnpioy émiterods 
yevouévns émiOupias: Kxal THs vooov thy agédyeravy “"Epwta KexAnKact, Geo- 
movovvTes axoracTov émiOupiav. With ths vooov we may compare voceir, 
which is frequently used with the same meaning in the Phaedrus. Clement is 
not, however, unmindful of the higher sense of épws, for he mentions it in 
p. 82, ll. 23-25 (90) : 6 yé Toe ovpavios Kai Beios dvTws Epws Ta’Tn TpocyiveTat 
Trois avOpwros, Stav év avTH Tov TH Wuyn TO dvTws Kadov bd Tov Deiov Aoyou 
dvalwrupovpevov éxrautrey Suvn87. The connexion of 70 évrws xadov with 
épws makes the allusion to the Phaedrus practically certain. 

As a small additional point it may be noticed that after Clement’s 
reference to épas in p. 33, Il. 27-31 (quoted above), he goes on to ridicule Pan, 
on account of his not having been known to the Athenians before the time of 
Philippides. In another place he gives an absurd account of the origin of 
the Muses: p. 23, ll. 8-20 (27). Now Socrates in the Phaedrus offers two 
prayers, one at the beginning of his speech, to the Muses (237 A), and the other 
at the end of the dialogue, to Pan (279 B-C). 


The love of Zeus for Ganymede is mentioned in Protr. p. 38, ll. 7-8 (43), 
and in Ph. 255 C. 


The contrast between madness and sober wisdom provides another point 
of contact between the Protrepticus and the Phaedrus. Cp. Ph. 245 A is 


1 This phrase seems to come from Plato, Symposium 178a ; 1808. 
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8’ dv dvev pavias Movody émi roiuntixas Ovpas adixnras . . . %) TWoinots bo 
THs TOV patvopévov 7 TOD cwdpovodvTos Hpaviobn. Clement would have had 
little sympathy with this ‘divine madness.’ See Protr. p. 48, ll. 25-27 (55), 
povn dpa, ws éouxev, katapvyy TH pédXovTe él Tas swTnpiovs adixvetcOar Ovpas 
itroneitrerat copia Oeixyn. Note also the substitution of ‘ gates of salvation’ for 
‘ gates of poetry.’ 


Ph. 237 C. Plato says that there are in us two ruling and guiding 
principles,  peéev eudutos odca émiOvpia jndovav, adAn Se emixrntos So€a, 
édieévn tod apiorov. Compare with this Protr. p. 70, ll. 4-6 (77), expiv 
bev bas, ® avOpwtrot, avTod Téps evvoovpévous TOV ayabod, EuduTov émayerOas 
miati, waptupa akioypewy avTobev oixober, repipavas aipovpévnv To BédtLC TOV. 
If I am not mistaken, Clement is here referring definitely to the Phaedrus. 
The ‘instinct ’ (perhaps the best equivalent for wiotss in this sentence) which 
chooses what is best is a thing not merely ‘acquired,’ but ‘implanted.’ Other 
words which help to establish a connexion between these two passages and 
their contexts are oxéWis 237 D, cp. émicxéwac0a, oxévrews, p. 70, ll. 8, 9, 12 
(77): cwppoctvn 237 E, cp. cadpovyonte p. 70, 1. 13 (77): bBpis 238 A, 
cp. UBpiotéov, UBpet p. 70, ll. 9, 14 (77): wéOas 238 B, cp. peOvoréov, peOvere, 
péOn p. 70, Il. 8, 9, 13 (77). 


The ‘wings of the soul’ are frequently mentioned in the Phaedrus, e.g. 
246 E 10 ris Wwuxfis wrépwapa. 248 C % Tod wrepod picts. 248 E ov yap 
mrepovtas (1 uy) mpd ToaovTOU ypovov. 249 A wrepwOcioa (ruyai). 249 C 
Hovn TTEpovTaL % TOV didocddou Sidvora. See also 249 D and 251 B. Clement 
alludes to these passages in p. 76, ll. 9-10 (83), wrep@aat mponpntat (0 eds) 
TOUS ynyeveis. 


In Ph. 252 C-D Plato speaks of different classes of men who follow in the 
train of different gods, of whom Zeus and Ares are quoted as examples. He 
then goes on: Kal obtw Kal’ Exactov Oedv, ob ExacTos Hy YopEevTHs, ExeivoV TLM@V 
TE Kal pipovpevos eis TO Suvatov fm. That is, men are both worshippers and 
imitators of the particular god to whom their allegiance is paid. Clement has 
a sentence in the Protrepticus which looks like an intentional contrast with 
this. See p. 82, ll. 20-21 (g0), A@ov ody Kal apewor THs apioTns THY dvT@V 
Ovcias pimnTny o“od Kal Oeparrevtnv yevéoOar. These words certainly gain in 
point and meaning if we think of Clement as substituting ‘the highest 
existence of all’ for Plato’s Zeus and Ares. Foran example of a similar substi- 
tution see, in Sec. II. of this paper, the quotation from Protr. p. 86, 1. 21 (95), 
and the Phaedrus parallel. 


+ The same adaptation of Platonic phraseology  saluetur: rov Oedv rov . . . {wis alwviov raplay, 
may be seen elsewhere in Clement, e.g. vol. iii. compared with Repub. 379 E raplas iiv Zeds 
(Stahlin), p. 164, 1. 12 (939), in the Quis dines d-ya0Gv Te xaxayv Te Téruxrau 
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It is possible that Clement’s dyvais tras ctoxiov, p. 84, 1. 9 (92), harks 
back to rod te ayvou 7d typos Kal Tb ciaKxiov ma&yxadov, Ph. 230 B. For the 
connexion in thought between dyvds and a@yvos see Liddell and Scott s.v. 
ayvos. ovoxtos is an uncommon word. 


The illustration of the charioteer (Ph. 246 B) is used by Clement also, 
with clear indications of its Platonic origin. The entire passages concerned 
must be studied in order to become fully aware how thoroughly Clement has 
read his Plato ; but the main points of similarity can be shown by quotations. 
Ph. 246 B kai rp@tov pev jpav 6 dpywv cuveapidos jvioxyet. The charioteer is 
here the ruling principle of man’s nature. Clement transfers the metaphor to 
Christ: Protr. p. 85,1. 18 (93), cadov jwioxov avOperrav tov Xpiorov ayarnowper’ 
Tov T@dov Urolvyiov Hyaye GY TS Tadai@* Kal Tov avOpoTav THY cvvepida 
(For dpya see Ph. 246 E o pev 
67 péyas Hryepwv év ovpav@ Zevs, éka’vwv mrnvov apa.) In another place it is 
Christians who are the true guides of life: Pyvotr. p. 66, ll. 23-24 (73), 
amepevyete TOvS AdYouUs, aToceicacOar pév TOS HYLOYoUs buav TOD Biov Hpuas 
em iTrOO Our TES. 


A 
katatevéas, eis aBavaciay KatiOvver TO appa. 


In Ph. 256 B Plato describes how souls who have lived virtuously on 
earth become after death victors in ‘one of the three truly Olympian contests’: 
TOV TPLOV TadalcpaTov TOY ws adnOads ’'OdAvmTLaKaY év vertxnKacw. Compare 
this with Protr. p. 85, ll. 21-23 (93), where Clement speaks of Christ mpotepov 
pev eis ‘lepovcarnp, viv bé eiceXavvwv ovpavots, KddAXd¢oTOV Béapa TH TraTpl 
vios aidtos uixndopos. The association of vxndopos with édravvew and appa 
(l. 21) makes it clear that the metaphor is drawn from the Greek chariot- 
race. The use of this metaphor is suggested to Clement in the first place by 
S. Matt. xxi. 5, but there can be little doubt that Plato’s ‘true Olympian 
victor’ is also in his mind. I take it that by év tay tprdv madaicpartor Plato 
means the chariot-race, as he is here comparing the soul to a chariot with its 
driver and horses. 


Ph. 231 D avtol (oi épavres) oporoyovat vooeiv wadXrov 7} swdpovetv, where 
See also 244 A 6 pév paivetat, o 5é cwdpove?. Also 
244 D xddAdov paptupoidew of Tadatol paviay cwdppocivns THY ex Oeod THs Tap’ 
Compare Clement in p. 86, Il. 4-5 (94), od 8) ov 


on ~ 7 oN / 
audiBarrev aipel 0 AOyos, OTTOTEPOY aUTOLV apELVOY, Twppovely 7H MEUNVEVAat. 


vooeiv=Kakas poveiv. 


avOpeTav ytyvopévns. 


II. Phrases or Sentences occurring in both works: 


Protr. p. 3, ll. 8-9 (2), @ANOv Tovrots aberAGOv... pwidOov. Ph. 
238 B, ra trovTr@v aderda: 276 A, AAXOV opapev RAoyov, TOVTOV 
adserxgdov: 276 D, ébca tovTav aderdrda. 

Protr. p. 7, ll. 19-20 (7), dmdvrav #ptv aitios ayaOav. Ph. 2668, 
peyictav aittov nytiv ayaboav. 

Protr. p. 20, 1. 10 (23), fav yap 6 NOyos. Ph. 276 A, Noyov Reyes 


Cavra Kai Eurrvxov. 
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Protr. p. 24, 1. 30 (28), eixdva topveias €vapyh. Ph. 250 D, évapyes 
elSwrov (ppovncews). 

Protr. p. 29, 1.17 (33), rapa hiaev Se Onpeder HSovnv ovde &v (Onpior). 
Ph. 250 E, rapa diciv ndo0vyv Sioxor. 

Pyotr. p. 44, ll. 10-11 (50), rov bmrepovpadviov PBracdnujoartes 
tromov. Ph. 247 C, tov & trepovpdviov toTov. 

Protr. p. 51, ll. 10-12 (58), eal moruvs pou €muppet ToLrodTOS 6XAOS, 
oiovel popuw tiva, Satpoviwy mapeccadyov Eévov AToTOV cKiaypadgiav, pvOo- 
Aoyav VOXrw ypaix@. Ph. 229 D, aire avaynn peta Todt To Tav ‘ImmoKevtavpev 
eldos éravop0oic0a, cal avOus TO THs Xipaipas, eal émuppet d€ GxXAOS 
Totovtwv Topyovev cat Inydowv xal ddrAdkov aynydvev wANOn Te Kal 
atTomtar Tepatordoywv TiaV hicewr. 

Protr. p. 51, ll. 21-23 (58), rots dvtws meTAavnpévars TOV avOpeTrav Sia THs 
TodvOpvrAyntou TavTns aoTporoylas, ovK adoTpovopuias, wETEWpOAOYOUGA Kal 
aSorecxodca (4 dirocodia). Ph. 269 E, 270 A, traoat boat peyarat 
Tav Texvav Mpocdcovras GdSorkcaoYias Kal peTewporoyilas Huicews 
Tél. 

Protr. p. 52, 1. 2 (59), Edv pot AaBod ris EntHcews Taya0od Tépt. 
Ph. 237 A, Evp pot XaBeoOe Tov pvOov. 

Protr. p. 52, 1. 6 (59), wept T2 VOTA TOD ovpavod. Ph. 247 B, emi 
T@ TOV OVpavod VOTO. 

Protr. p. 58, 1. 26 (65), yuuvg TH Kedar Ph. 243 B, yupvg TT 
Kehanry. 

Protr. p. 66, 1. 20 (73), dya9ov toaovTov, ob petlov ovdev ex Oeod 
Sedwpntai ta TH Tov GVO pater yevéce.: Ph. 256 B, od petfov ayadov 
ovTe cwhpocivn avOpwrivn ovre cia pavia Svvaty Topica avO pat @. 

Protr. p. 66 1. 23 (73), rods yarevods évdaxovres.? Ph. 254 D, 
évdak@v TOV YaXrLVOY. 

Protr. p. 68, 1. 5 (75), o}pavov wepeToreciv. Ph. 246 B, odpavov 
TeptTonret. 

Protr. p. 70, ll. 5-6 (77), miotw ... aipovpévynv To BEAXTLGTOY. 
Ph. 232 A, ro BéXtTLtcTOV...aipetcBbat. 

Protr. p. 70, 1. 23 (77), od yap ocputKkpov jpiv To GOXov abavacia 
mpoxetar. Ph. 256 D, od oputxpov &OXov THs épwTiKs pavias 
hépovTat. 

Protr. p. 72, ll. 20-21 (79), 0 wév Arvatos TOD AOYOU GUYYyYap"Nnv THS 
Travns Exeu THv ayvoav. Ph. 233 C, tav pev dkovoiwy cuyyvopnv 
Ex wv: 257 A, Tav TpoTépwov Te TUYyVoepNY Kal Tove Xap Ex. 

Protr. p. 83, 1. 24 (91), mapamwree thy @dnv (Trav LetpHvor). 
Ph. 259 A, éav 8€ opa@ot (oi tértiyes ddovtes) ... Tapamwr€ovTas ahas 
aoTep Letphvas. 

1 For a closer parallel to this passage, see (Quis diues saluetur) vol. iii. p. 189, 1. 3, Stahlin 


Timaeus 47 B. (959). 
2 rov xadwdv évdaxdév occurs also in Clement 
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Proir. p. 85, 1. 24 (93), T@v ayaba@v ta péyetota: p. 86, |. 25 (95), 
TO méytotov tav ayabav. Ph. 244 A, ra péytota THY ayabar: 
263 C, wéytorov tav ayabov. 

Protr. p. 86, 1. 10 (94), eoeva Ta hPirwv.' Ph. 279 C, Korva yap 
Ta Tov hbirov. 

Protr. p. 86, ll. 13-14 (94), @pa odv nyiv povov tov GeoceBH eizeiv 
Ph. 279 B-C, rXovactov Sé vopiforus tov codor. 
Protr. p. 86, 1. 21 (95), T@v Xpiorod om aba@v. Ph. 252 C, trav Atos 


OTadaDY. 


TrNovVactov. 


III. List of words used in both works. Quite common words are in most cases 
excluded from this list, as well as all words dealt with in the passages 
above mentioned : 


pvOos (‘ legend’ or ‘ myth’), Protr. p. 3, 1. 4 (1), p. 3, 1. 9 (2), etc., Ph. 
237 A, etc.; yopd7, Protr. p. 3, 1. 16 (2), Ph. 268 E; dpovnots, Protr. p. 4, 
l. 8 (3), Ph. 250 D; yopos, Protr. p. 4, 1.9 (3), etc., Ph. 247 A, etc. ; amooridBeww, 
Protr. p. 4, 1. 10 (3), Ph. 250 D (critBew); oxoros, Protr. p. 4, |. I1 (3), 
Ph. 256D; xvdwdeicPa, Protr. p. 4, 1. 11 (3), Ph. 257 A; avaxdrrew, Protr. 
p- 4,1. 13 (3), Ph. 249 C; aywuorns, Protr. p. 4, ll. 15-16 (3), Ph. 269 D; 
mweilw, Protr. p. 4, 1. 21 (3), Ph. 270 B; dpysdtev, Protr. p. 4, 1. 25 (4), Ph. 
250 C, etc.; {nrovdv, Protr. p. 6, 1. 10 (5), etc., Ph. 233 B; avruyos, Protr. 
p. 6, l. 12 (5), etc., Ph. 245 E; dmrotpérewv, Protr. p. 6,1. 19 (6), etc., Ph. 231 D, 
etc.; wavappovos, Protr. p. 6, 1. 24 (6), Ph. 277 C3; épyavov, Protr. p. 6, |. 26 
(6), Ph. 250 B; masdevew, Protr. p. 6, 1. 31 (6), etc., Ph. 245 A; vouGereiv, 
Protr. p. 6, 1. 32 (6), Ph. 249 D; xraoc@a, Protr. p. 8, 1. 23 (8), Ph. 240 A; 
atrais, Protr. p. 9, 1. 35 (9), Ph. 240 A; vaua, vaypata, Protr. p. 10, 1. 25 (10), 
Ph. 235 D, 278 B; Onpevev, Protr. p. 12, 1. 4 (12), Ph. 262 C3; gvyas, 
Protr. p. 15, |. 16 (16), Ph. 241 B; meipa, Protr. p. 17, 1. 13 (19), Ph. 272 C; 
apabia, Protr. p. 18, 1. 20 (21), Ph. 235 C3; xoopetcOat, Protr. p. 21, 1. 4 (24), 
Ph. 239 D; yaotpipapyia, Protr. p. 31, |. 8 (35), Ph. 238 B; romafev, Protr. 
p- 32, |. 15 (37), Ph. 228 D; dvamddrrew,*(‘to imagine, or invent, gods’), 
Protr. p. 33, |. 26 (38), Ph. 246 C (ardarrev) ; épdpevos, Protr. p. 38, 1. 6 (43), 
Ph. 231 B, etc.; dorpeov, Protr. p. 40, 1. 2 (45), Ph. 250 C3; mpootmsov, Proir. 
p. 41, l. 15 (47), Ph. 266 D; troreimecOa, Protr. p. 41, 1. 27 (47), Ph. 231 B; 
ico0eos, Protr. p. 42, 1. 19 (48), Ph. 258 C; Bpidew, Protr. p. 43, 1. 27 (49), Ph. 
247 B; Swypadgia, Protr. p. 45,1. 7 (51), Ph. 275 D; olotpos, Protr. p. 45, |. 20 
(51), Ph. 240 D; Oéa, Protr. p. 48, 1. 20 (55), Ph. 248 B, etc.; puforoyeiv, 
Protr. p. 51, |. rr (58), Ph. 276 E; daoppon, Protr. p. 52, 1. 4 (59) (dméppoi), 
Ph. 251 B; aryévntos, Protr. p. 52, 1. 5 (59), Ph. 245 D; yewperpia, Protr p. 53; 
l. 13 (60), Ph. 274 D; tradwdia, Protr. p. 56, 1. 16 (63), Ph. 243 B, etc.; 
Svowmeiv, Protr. p. 57,1. 14 (64), Ph. 242 C; mpodiris,? Protr. p. 59, 1. 16 (66), 
Ph. 244 A; XiBvrdra,? Protr. p. 59, 1. 16 (66), Ph. 244 B; évOéws,? Protr. p. 59, 


2 These words occur in close connexion ig 
each work. 


1 It will be noticed that these two passages 
occur quite near the end of the Protrepticus, and 
their parallels at the end of the Phaedrus. 
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1. 26 (66), Ph. 244 B (€Oe0s); aituacOa, Protr. p. 61, 1. 30 (68), Ph. 262 D; 
yapiterOat, Protr. p. 63,1. 4 (69), Ph. 237 B,etc.; xptots, Protr. p. 63, 1. 15 (70), 
Ph. 249 A; avarerrapévos, Protr. p. 63, 1. 31 (70), Ph. 240 E; wravacOa, 
Protr. p. 64, 1. g (70), etc., Ph. 263 B; ameceadfew, Protr. p. 65, 1. 1 (71), Ph. 
270 E; éxmAntrew, Protr. p. 65, 1. 11 (71), p. 77, 1. 5 (84), Ph. 234 D, 255 B; 
xaptoveOa, Protr. p. 66, ll. 2-3 (72), Ph. 240 A; e&txvevev, Protr. p. 67, 1. 27 (74), 
Ph, 252 E (ixvevew) ; éruyiyvec@as,) Protr. p. 67, 1. 32 (74), Ph. 245 A; tyvos, 
Protr. p. 68, 1. 6 (75), Ph. 276 D; pedpa, Protr. p. 68, 1. 8 (75), Ph. 255 C; 
éferéyyxewv, Protr. p. 68, 1. 14 (75), Ph. 235 B; aoretos, Protr. p. 68, 1. 26 (75), 
Ph. 227 D; avdtoOev, Protr. p. 70, 1. 6 (77), Ph. 242 C; mpdxeras, Protr. p. 70, 
l. 23 (77), Ph. 237 C, etc.; ayadpa, Protr. p. 71, 1. 22 (78), etc., Ph. 251 A; 
advavndew, Protr. p. 72, 1. 35 (80), Ph. 240 E (vndew) ; avamvon, Protr. p. 73, 
l. 7 (80), Ph. 251 E; $0éyyeo@ar, Protr. p. 75, 1. 1 (82), Ph. 241 E; orépecOau, 
Protr. p. 75, 1. 11 (82), Ph. 239 A; xateradew, Protr. p. 75, 1. 28 (83), Ph. 
267 D (émadev) ; aidas, Protr. p. 76, 1. 26 (84), Ph. 253 D; «ora€, Protr. p. 77, 
1. 4 (84), Ph. 240 B; yapyanrifew, Protr. p.77,1. 29 (85), Ph. 251 C3 émriddpres, 
Protr. p. 78, 1. 9 (85), etc., Ph. 250 D (Adprrewv) ; Oeparrevew, Protr. p. 82, 1. 22 
(90), Ph. 233 B; Baxyevev, Protr. p. 84, l. I (92), Ph. 234 D (cupBaxyxevew), 
245 A (éuBaxyxevew) ; avaBréreww, Protr. p. 84,1. 20 (92), Ph. 243 B; érromreveu, 
Protr. p. 84, 1. 24 (92), etc., Ph. 250 C; prvetcPar, Protr. p. 84, 1. 25 (92), etc., 
Ph. 250 C; odroxAnpov, Protr. p. 85, 1. 3 (93), Ph. 250 C3; fuyos, Protr. p. 85, 
1. 17 (93), Ph. 246 A (fedryos); ghidroripos, Protr. p. 85, 1. 23 (93), Ph. 256 C; 
mavra,* Protr. p. 86, 1. 26 (95), Ph. 245 C. 


The parallels given above are enough to show that Clement knew the 
Phaedrus intimately. There is not a single direct quotation such as would be 
obtained from a book of extracts, but a continuous series of casual allusions to 
words, phrases and topics; just the thing, in fact, which we might find in a 
modern English writer with respect to the Bible or Shakespeare. It betrays 
a familiarity born of affection. Clement does, of course, make use of many 
writers whose works he only knew, or only cared to know, in fragments. But 
when he is engaged in quoting from these his style often becomes lifeless, and 
sometimes degenerates into a mere catalogue of authorities. It will be noticed 
that the above list of words shows some large gaps between pages 10 and 40 
(Stahlin). These are the pages in which Clement describes the mysteries, the 
games, the gods and daemons and their statues; and in them are references to 
a host of minor authors. If we turn, however, to the first ten or the last 
twenty-five pages of the book, where Clement’s natural eloquence has freer 
course, we find the Platonic influence everywhere apparent. He uses the 
language of Plato as unconsciously as he uses that of the Scriptures; and it 
need hardly be said that when he writes under these two influences he is at his 
very best. 

G. W. BUTTERWORTH. 


1 Stahlin writes [ér:]yeyovéras here ; wrongly, 2 There is a connexion of sense, as well as of 
as I think the Phaedrus parallel will show. The word, in the two passages which contain wad\a. 


meaning in both cases is, ‘coming into existence In both the idea is raiAa {wijs. 
later,’ 











VARVS AND VARIVS. 


THESE are not two adjectives. They are two men—or, rather, two 
shadows. If I said that they were two names I should be speaking inexactly. 
The name of Varus occurs five times in Vergil : and twice (Ecl. VI. 12, IX. 35) 
out of these five times the oldest Latin MSS. which we possess have con- 
founded it with that of Varius. Inthe Vitae Vergilianae, recently edited with 
an adequate Apparatus Criticus, the names Varus and Varius are found, I think, 
twenty-eight times; and twenty-two times out of these twenty-eight all, 
or most, of our MSS. have confused them—and that though in thirteen cases 
we are dealing with codices of saec. IX.-X. The same names occur four times 
in Quintilian, and in one case all, in another all the respectable, MSS. have got 
them wrong. They occur thrice in Martial—twice right, once wrong. I have 
selected these particular writers for a reason that will appear later. But the 
MSS. of Horace tell a like tale. 

Whither, then, shall a man turn, and in what put his trust, when even 
MSS. of the fourth century fail him, and the ninth century is as dissolute as the 
fifteenth? For I would fain know who wrote the tragedy Thyestes—a drama 
which the best critics of antiquity ranked with the finest creations of the Greek 
genius. From a boy I had been taught to associate this tragedy with the 
name of Varius; and when I became a man I continued in the faith of my 
childhood, and taught others these same things. Until one day there befel me 
what happens to elderly clergymen. I found myself saying, in discourses which 
I had no time to re-write, things of which I no longer had assurance. But 
having—save indolence—no motive for continuing in an intolerable situation, I 
at length determined to be fair with my own soul and with Varius, and 
to enquire how far my faith squared, not with the histories of Latin Literature, 
but with the presumed sources of those histories. 

I began in a very natural and obvious fashion. I asked myself, Who is 
the first person who mentions the Thyestes ? and ‘It would be strange,’ I said, 
‘if Horace, who so often mentions Varius, says nothing of the Thyestes.’ Let 
us see. In the Odes (I. 6, 1-2) Varius is the ‘bird of Maeonian song’ 
associated in the minds of all of us from our schooldays with a notable 
grammatical solecism. Varius is an epic poet; and wherever else Horace 
mentions him, it is as an epic poet, or at any rate in company with epic poets. 


Sat. I. 10, 43-4 is significant : 
forte epos acer 


ut nemo Varius ducit. 
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Not a word about Varius’ tragedy. But worse than that. Varius is mentioned 
here not only as an epic poet, but as the epic poet par excellence: while in 
the very sentence before Pollio is mentioned as the tragic poet par excellence— 
as though Ben Jonson, say, had left it on record that Marlowe was the prince 
of tragedians; but for sonnets one must go to Shakespeare. Nor do I think 
that the chagrin, which might well be forgiven here to Varius, was much likely 
to be appeased if he had turned from Sat. I. 10, 43-4 to Ars Poetica go-gI, 
where ‘The Banquet of Thyestes,’ Horace writes, ‘resents a narration in 
bourgeois (priuvatis) verse about fit for the comic stage.’ The author of Rome’s 
greatest tragedy could hardly have read that without some feeling of uneasi- 
ness. (A Thyestes of Varius could not have been unknown to Horace, had it 
ever existed: for Varius was already dead when Horace wrote II. Epp. III. 55.) 

Horace died near the close of the first century B.c., never having mentioned 
the Thyestes of Varius, and that though ‘ The Epistle to the Pisos’ is—for 
whatever reason—mainly concerned with tragedy. Nor for nearly a century 
does any writer, save one, speak anywhere of the Thyestes. About the middle 
of the first century A.D. the anonymous ‘ Epistle to Piso,’ usually cited as the 
Laus Pisonis, makes mention of the Thyestes—or, rather, of its author, who is 
called, not Varius, but Varus: 


Maecenas tragico quatientem pulpita gestu! 
erexit Varum. 


A mere blunder, you will say, for Varium: and Varium stands, of course, 
in all the editions. Yet our MSS., though they represent two distinct recen- 
sions, agree upon Varum. One of them is a twelfth-century MSS.; the other 
belongs to saec. XIII. Bear in mind, moreover, here and elsewhere, how much 
greater for a scribe was the temptation to change Varum to Varium than 
to make the inverse change. 

This passage is our earliest certain reference to the Thyestes of Varius or 
Varus, and the MSS. agree here upon Varus, the editors upon Varius. I say 
‘our earliest certain reference,’ and yet I have no doubt that Ovid IV. 


Pont. 16, 31 is a reference—and an almost contemporary reference—to the 
Same poem and poet : 


cum Varus Gracchusque darent fera dicta tyrannis. 


Here all the best MSS. agree upon Varus (and I observe that Mr. S. G. 
Owen, in his text in Postgate’s Corpus, retains it), but one or two have Varius. 
That the allusion here is to Varus (Varius) the tragedian seems probable 
enough in itself, but the probability amounts, I think, almost to certainty when 
it is recalled that Graechus also was a tragic poet, and that among his tragedies 
was a Thyestes, as we know from Priscian. This Gracchus is mentioned, I 
fancy, also in the passage which I have already quoted from the Laus Pisonis— 
the passage which refers to the Thyestes of Varus. The MSS. offer, at 239-240: 


1 A phrase which seems to be imitated in alter Euripides.’ 
Sidon, Apoll. Carm, IX. 230, ‘orchestram quatit 
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Maecenas alta tonantis 
eruit et populis ostendit nomina Grais, 


—which I would correct to: 
Maecenas altitonantis 
eruit et populis ostendit carmina Gracchi. 


(carmina Unger). 

Let us turn now to one or two writers of a rather later period who mention 
the Thyestes. 

QOuintilian (X. 1. 98) and Tacitus (Dial. XII. 6) both speak—or their 
MSS. do—of Varit Thyestes. The text of the Dialogus rests upon the testimony 
of a number of fifteenth-century MSS., of which the lesser variants are 
imperfectly, or not at all, recorded. Even were they fully known, the authority, 
in such a matter, of MSS. so late would be valueless. For Quintilian X. 1, 98, 
we have the readings! of one MS. of saec. XI. and two MSS. of saec. XV. (of 
which one has wartis for uarit). It is idle in any case to weigh the authority of 
these MSS. against that of the MSS. of the Laus Pisonis. But it is really more 
than idle. It is perverse—since it can be made quite certain that Quintilian 
himself did not write Vavii. If Quintilian wished to write the genitive 
of Varius he wrote, not Vari, but Vari. I say this after due reflection, and 
being well aware t». ¢ the world is against me, and that I shall not be believed 
by the casual hearer of the word who is typified by the student of Neue- 
Wagener’s Formenlehre. That work, which by its notable industry has 
established a kind of tyrannis among us, would lead one to believe that what I 
say is the exact opposite of the truth (vol. I., p. 152, 1902). Yet I believe that 
I know better than Neue-Wagener. I examined the first six books of the 
Institutio Oratoria in order to find out for myself how often Quintilian preferred 
-ii to -t in the genitive of proper names in -tus. In these books I counted 
thirty-seven examples of the genitive of such proper names.? In no case 
was -t without attestation from some MS.: and in thirty-five cases out of the 
thirty-seven it was attested by the paramount authority of the Ambrosian MS. 
Now it so happens that at X. 1. 98 we are without the Ambrosian MS. If we 
had it, the chances are 17+ to 1 that it would there give Vari Thyestes 
And let no one ask, Howin that case should the reader 
Why, how should the reader 


for our present Varit. 
know whether Vari came from Varius or Varus ? 
know whether Tulli comes from Tullius or Tullus? Claudi from Claudius or 
Claudus? Marci from Marcius or Marcus? [uli from lulius or Iulus? Muti 
from Mutius or Mutus? Fului from Fuluius or Fuluus? Serui from Seruius 
or Seruus? Septimi from Septimius or Septimus? Plauti from Plautius or 

The form in -t, as Neue-Wagener points out, 
survived in proper names long after -i# had 
become usual in common names. 

I do not pretend that my figures are ex- 


haustive; but they may, I think, be regarded as 
sufficiently accurate for my purpose. 


1 I employ here, and elsewhere, the Apparatus 
Criticus of Halm. 

27.: 6,8; 8, 11 (6exx.). II.: 4, 18, 35; 16, 
7317, 21. III.: 6, 17; 7, 5; 8 57; 11, 14. 
IV.: 2, 123; 3,13. V.: 9, 12 (3 exx.); 10, 79, 
93; 12, 17; 11, 15: 13, 33. VI.: 3, 27, 39, 40 
(3 exx.), 44, 51, 68, 81, 84, 86, 92. 
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Plautus? The fact is that in all these genitives from -ius nothing can help the 
reader save a little of what is called ‘ gumption.’ When Quintilian wrote Vari 
he trusted more than he had any right to do to the ‘ gumption’ of posterity. 
(He might very well have remembered that three centuries earlier the form 
Plauts had actually caused a number of plays to be ascribed to Plautus which 
were written by Plautius, Aul. Gell. III. 3, 7-10.) 

‘Varit Thyestes, then, disappears. What evidence is there without it for 
Varius as against Varus? In the first four centuries I can only find two small 
pieces of evidence in favour of Varius. Of these the first is Martial VIII. 18, 7, 
et Vario cessitt Romani laude cothurni. Yet in the very same book, LV. (LVI.), 21, 
the MSS. vary,hopelessly between Varos and Varios, the weightier authority 
being on the side of the wrong reading. The other is Quintilian III. 8, 45, 
Atreus apud Varium.' Yet, at X. 3, 8, all the MSS. of Quintilian have Varus 
falsely for Varius: at VI. 3, 78, the correct Varo is found by accident in a 
worthless Renaissance MS., all the reputable MSS.—two of them of saec. XI. 
—offering Varto or Vareo: and at X. 1, 98, as we have seen, all the MSS. give 
falsely Varit. 

The fact is that the evidence of MSS. is, in this matter, utterly untrust- 
worthy. I do not trust Quintilian when he says Varius: and, let me hasten to 
add, I do not trust Ovid or the Panegyrist of Piso or Suetonius-Donatus? when 
they say Varus. The only authority whom I am prepared to trust is someone 
who, when he says Vartus or Varus, makes it unmistakeably clear, from the rest 
of what he is saying, which of the two he means. Such rare souls there are; 
and among them may be numbered Junius Philargyrius and the Berne Scholiast 
upon Vergil’s Eclogues. These two scholars have well-known defects. But 
they have one great merit. When they say Varus, they mean it, and they let 
you know it. Commenting upon Ecl. VIII. 6, Philargyrius, for reasons best 
known to himself but concerning which I shall make some conjecture later, 
gives a short biography of Alphenus Varus. The praenomen, as well as the 
biography, guarantees ‘ Varus’; nor, oddly enough, though the name occurs 
here nearly a dozen times, do the MSS. ever blunder into Varius. The biography 
ends thus: 


Eiusdem autem Vari est tragoedia Thyestes omnibus tragicis praeferenda : 
aliud nihil eius habetur. 


To the same effect the Berne Scholiast. Philargyrius probably lived in the 
fourth century. He is earlier than the Berne Scholiast, who mentions him by 
name ; and he may very well be prior to Servius, to whom he never refers, and 
of whom he is in his notes quite independent. There is ‘ plenty of evidence,’ 
says Nettleship,? to show that he draws on ‘ stores of information gathered by 
scholars of the first and the beginning of the second century.’ Philargyrius, 
that is, reflects the literary tradition of the age of Quintilian; and on the 

1 Even here variants Varum and Varrum are 3 Diehl, 48: Varus our best MS. (saec. IX.). 


recorded from inferior MSS., not recognized in 3 Conington’s Vergil, ed. V. xciv. 
Halm. 
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question, Who wrote the Thyestes, he is (in so far as we do not know certainly 
whether Quintilian intended to say Varius or Varus) a better authority than 
Quintilian. There is no mistake about the Varus of Philargyrius ; and let no 
one tell me that Philargyrius did not know what he was saying. He knew 
perfectly well. And he knew that, when he said ‘ Varus,’ there were people 
about—already in the fourth century as to-day—who would exclaim at once, 
‘The fool has confused Varus and Varius.’ Turn to the Commentary of 
Servius upon Ecl. VI. 35: 


‘Vario uideor: Varius poeta fuit. De hoc Horatius, Varius ductt—molle 
atque facetum : item scriberis Vario fortis et hosttum. nam Varus dux fuit, cui 


supra blanditur,’ 


—to which the Danielian Servius (to whom the twilight of dubiety is always 
displeasing) adds ‘ qui nulla carmina scripsit’; and ‘ nonnullisane,’ he goes on 
contemptuously, ‘nonnulli sane Alfenum Varum uolunt, qui, licet iuris con- 
sultor et successor Seruii Sulpicii esset, etiam carmina! aliqua composuisse 
dicitur. Sed hoc, teste Horatio, falsum est, qui Varium poetam laudat.’ 

It is clear from all this that there were at any rate some critics in the 
fourth century who ascribed carmina to Varus. And if we interpret the 
notes of Seruius and the Danielian continuator by the aid of those of 
Philargyrius and the Berne Scholiast (and this method of interpretation seems 
natural and reasonable), it appears likely that these carmina were the tragedy 
Thyestes. In support of this view I would cite an ancient document which at 
any rate plainly calls in question the ascription of the Thyestes to Varius. In 
the Introduction to the Eclogues which, in our three best MSS. (saec. IX.-X.), 
is appended to Suetonius-Donatus’ Life of Vergil, is to be found this sentence: 

‘Quamuis igitur multa pseudepigrapha, id est falsa inscriptione, sub alio 
nomine sint prolata, ut Thyestes tragoedia huius poetae, quam Varius (Varus 
B) suo nomine edidit, et alia huiusmodi, tamen Bucolica liquido Vergilii esse 
minime dubitandum est ’ (Diehl, 48). 

To the same effect the notes of Servius? on Ecl. III. 20, VI. 3. That 
Varius, in the Thyestes, deliberately tried to pass off as his own the work of 
some other poet is not in itself easily credible. The importance of these 
perplexing passages consists simply in the evidence which they furnish that at 
an early date the ascription of the Thyestes to Varius was called in question. 

Let me for a moment here recapitulate. We have seen that the MSS. of 
those Latin writers who ascribe the Thyestes to Varius or Varus, without 
further specification, confuse these two names so constantly that their evidence 
is hopelessly untrustworthy. We have seen from Suetonius-Donatus and 
from Servius that the claim of Varius to the authorship of the Thyestes was 
suspect from at least as early as the fourth century. We have seen from 


2 Serv. on Ecl. III. 20 adds a great deal of 
detail of an obviously legendary character. A 
different form of the legend may be seen in 
Acron on Hor. Epp. I. 4. 3. 


1 Both Horace, A.P. go sq., speaking of the 
Thyestes, and Vergil (Ecl. VIII., perhaps also of 
the same work=see para. I, p. 213) use caymina 
of the tragic drama. 
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Servius that some authorities ascribed poems to Varus; and we have the 
definite statement of Philargyrius, repeated in the Berne scholia, that the 
Thyestes was the work of Varus. So far we are upon sure ground. I would 
now ask the reader to follow me into regions where we shall tread less cer- 
tainly. I wish to turn from the commentators upon Vergil to Vergil himself. 

In Ecl. IX. 26-9 Moeris speaks of an unfinished poem which Menalcas= 
Vergil had made in honour of Varus, and he cites three lines of this poem— 
this lost Eclogue as we may call it: 


Vare, tuum nomen, superet modo Mantua nobis, 
Mantua, uae, miserae nimium uicina Cremonae, 
cantantes sublime ferent ad sidera cycni. 


The nature of these songs that were to lift Varus’ name to the stars is 
made plain in the opening lines of Ecl. VI. They were to be some kind of epic 
song (tristia condere bella, 6-7). The whole of the prologue to Ecl. VI. needs 
careful examination. It presents at once a curious problem. F. Skutsch, in 
his two attractive books, Aus Vergils Friihzett and Gallus und Vergil, has shewn, 
I think, convincingly that Ecl. VI. is before all else a poem in honour of 
Gallus. We need not go all lengths with Skutsch. We need not call Ecl. VI. 
a ‘ Katalogsgedicht’ of the poems of Gallus; and we need not perhaps draw 
from it Skutsch’s inferences as to the authorship of the Ciris. But without 
doing all this we may reasonably, and I think, indeed, that we must, regard 
this Eclogue as essentially a ‘ Laudes Galli.’ That it was so regarded in 
antiquity seems indicated, as I have pointed out elsewhere,’ by the story, 
preserved in Servius, that the poem was recited in the theatre by Lycoris, or 
Cytheris, the mistress of Gallus. cil. VI. is, in fact, like Ecl. X., 


pauca meo Gallo, sed quae legat ipsa Lycoris. 


But why to a poem in honour of Gallus should Vergil prefix a prologue in 
honour of Varus? To this problem I know of no suggested solution; but 
I think that we may find one in Servius. In the Prooemium to his Commentary 
on the Eclogues (Thilo III., p. 3, 11. 19-20) Servius tells us that some critics 
regarded the sixth Eclogue as the first. If this statement stood alone it might 
perhaps not merit much attention. But (1) the opening words of our poem, 


prima Syracosio dignata est ludere uersu 
nostra nec erubuit siluis habitare Thalia, 


seem an appropriate Introduction to a volume, and not particularly appropriate 
to an isolated poem in the middle of a volume; (2) the Prologue to Varus, so 
strangely out of place in the forefront of a ‘ Laudes Galli,’ is at once explained 
if we regard it as a dedication to Varus, not of one Eclogue, a Gallus Eclogue, 
but of the Eclogues as 2 whole. And look now at Vergil’s own words (10-11), 


te nostrae, Vare, myricae, 
te nemus omne canet, 


1 Class. Rev. XXIII., p. 163. 
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where myricae, as Servius and Philargyrius observe justly, means Bucolica, and 
where nemus omne should, therefore, mean totum Bucoltcon opus. Consider, 
further, what Vergil tells us about Varus in this Prologue to Ecl. VI. He tells 
us three things: (1) Varus is a victorious general (6-7), (2) Vergil has promised 
him a poem in honour of his warlike achievements (3, 6-7), (3) the Eclogues 
were undertaken at his bidding, non iniussa cano (g). I am aware that these 
last three words are susceptible of, and usually receive, a different interpreta- 
tion.’ But turn now to the opening of Ecl. VIII. (6-13). There Vergil 
addresses himself to some unnamed patron, whom Servius identifies with 
Augustus, the Danielian Servius, Philargyrius, and the Berne Scholiast with 
Pollio—the two last suggest also as an alternative Gallus. These conflicting 
testimonies establish one thing only, that in the fourth century (probably 
reflecting, remember, the second) nobody knew who the person was whom 
Vergil addresses in the opening lines of this eighth Eclogue. Let us once again 
ask, What does Vergil himself actually tell us of the patron whom he here 
addresses ? 

He tells us three things: (1) This unnamed patron is a victorious general, 
(2) Vergil has promised him a poem in honour of his warlike achievements, 
(3) the Eclogues were undertaken at his bidding. Vergil says of him, in other 
words, precisely what in Ecl, VI. he had said of Varus. And vastly com- 
plimented must this great man have felt, expecting an epic which should lift 
him to the stars, to be told to ‘see under Varus.’ For that is what it comes 
to; and lest there should be any mistake about it, Vergil deliberately at 
VIII. 11-12, accipe iussis carmina coepta tuts, echoes the non intussa cano of 
VI. g—echoes it with such unmistakeable deliberation as leads Servius to 
remark, and justly, that the same person must be referred to in both phrases. 
Servius in both phrases sees a reference to Augustus. But modern editors 
are all, save, I think, Schaper, agreed that to refer the opening lives of VIII. 
to Augustus is, for many reasons, impossible. What person is there who suits 
both passages? Pollio does not suit VI., Gallus* does not suit VIII. But if 
I have interpreted VI. 9 aright, what is there to prevent us from identifying the 
nameless patron addressed in VIII. 6-13 with Varus? Of both Varus and the 
unnamed patron of VIII. Vergil says the same three things. Nay, four things: 
for VIII. 11, a te principium, tibi desinam is a mere variation of VI. 11, 


te nemus omne canet. Servius rightly compares a te principium, tibt desinam 


There are plenty of people to write epics for you. 
I will go on with my Eclogues—they were under- 
taken at your orders. None the less any reader 
will see in them—as much as in the epic you 
desiderate—Laudes Vari.’ (The difficulty made 
by editors over tamen in 9 arises from the 
failure to perceive that on iniussa cano is a 
parenthesis. ) 

2 He is suggested by Philargyrius—no doubt 
for the same reason as makes Servius suggest 
Augustus. 


1 They are usually interpreted to mean, ‘I 
sing at the bidding of Augustus,’ But the 
Eclogues were not undertaken at the bidding of 
Augustus, unless, with Servius, we are to refer 
Eel. VIII. 6-13 to Augustus. It seems inappro- 
priate, again, to interpret mon imiussa cano as 
=iussu Pollionis cano. Vergil was a candida anima, 
but he knew better than to say to Varus, ‘I take 
my orders from Pollio, not from you.’ What he 
does say to Varus is, as I understand him, this: 
‘You ask me, Varus, for anepic. But Phoebus 
bids me still occupy myself with bucolic poetry. 
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with Horace’s prima dicte mihi, summa dicende Camena. The application is the 
same. A te principium, tibi desinam is a valedictory address to the person to 
whom the first Eclogue (that is, according to Servius, the sixth) was inscribed. 
And so Philargyrius understands it. For he says plainly (VIII. 6): ‘nam et 
prima ode de eo loquitur et ultima.’ By ‘ de eo,’ it is true, Philargyrius means 
‘de Gallo,’ as appears from the context. Even so he is a new witness to the 
opinion that the prima ode was Ecl. VI. Asa matter of fact, if we turn to his 
note on VI. 11, we shall find that he refers non iniussa cano to both Pollio 
and Varus. 

Nor have I yet finished with Philargyrius. Apparently, with Servius, he 
regarded Ecl, VI as the first Eclogue. Apparently also he regarded Ecl. VIII. 
He identifies the person addressed in VIII. with 
either Pollio or Gallus—explicitly. But it can be shewn beyond dispute, 
I think, that implicitly he identifies him—as a ‘third alternative ’"—with Varus. 
And the same is true of the Berne Scholiast. In both these commentaries the 
note upon Pollio is, almost exclusively, a biography of Varus. That is 
strange enough in itself, but stranger still is what follows. Philargyrius’ 
reason for identifying the patron of VIII. with Pollio is that Pollio wrote 
‘multa carmina et uaria arte poematum; unde illud est, sola Sophocleo tua 
carmina digna cothurno.’ The argumentation, ‘ Pollio wrote tragedies, the 
patron of Ecl. VIII. wrote tragedies: ergo the patron of Ecl. VIII. is Pollio’ 
is, in itself, not convincing. But Philargyrius goes on to rob it of any 
plausibility it may possess by adding ‘ Varus wrote tragedies’: Eiusdem autem 
Vari est tragoedia Thyestes, omnibus tragicis praeferenda: aliud evus nihil habetur. 
What has happened is obvious. Philargyrius has muddled his notes—or we 
have the notes of some unintelligent student who attended his lectures. Three 
suggestions were given as to the identity of the person spoken of in the 
prooemium to Ecl. VIII. Hewas Pollio; or he was Gallus; or he was Varus. 
Of the third suggestion all that has survived is the short biography of Varus— 
on the ordinary shewing, quite irrelevant here—and the statement that he 
wrote the Thyestes. It is perhaps worth noting that if Vergil, at VIII. ro, has 
in mind the Thyestes of Varus—as I believe he has—then in the phrase 
Sophocleo cothurno he chose his epithet well. Of the three great Attic 
tragedians Sophocles alone wrote a Thyestes. 

Let us for a moment leave Vergil and turn again to Horace. We have 
seen that Horace, often as he mentions Varius, never connects him with 
tragedy. Horace knows nothing of a Thyestes of Varius. Yet, as I have 
already noticed, he knows something of a Thyestes. If there is any plausibility 
in my conjecture that it is of the Thyestes of Varus that Vergil speaks when he 
says sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna cothurno, then it is impossible not to 
connect those words with Ars Poetica go-1. ‘ The Banquet of Thyestes,’ Horace 
there says, ‘resents that its theme should be given in bourgeois verse ac prope 
socco dignis carminibus. Does it not look as though Horace had deliberately 
taken Vergil’s phrase in order to direct a sharp criticism at Vergil’s patron ? 


as the last—wultima ode. 
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In two other passages! of Horace we can find, I fancy, traces of the 
Thyestes of Varus. Consider first the titulus to Epode V.: ‘ Puerum prae- 
textatum defossum inducit a Canidia: quo necato Alpho (v./. Aleio) Varo 
daret potionem delinimentorum.’ Alpho here is commonly corrected to Alfio. 
But though Epode II. has in some MSS. the titulus Ovatio Alf, and though 
Horace speaks at 67 of ‘fenerator Alfius,’ we know of no Alfius Varus, and 
a more probable correction is surely Alpheno Varo. In the text Horace calls 
him simply Varus (73 Vare). Canidia buries alive a patrician boy, in order 
that when he is dead, or perhaps half dead, she may use his entrails as a 
‘philtre’ to draw back to her the love of Varus. Look now at Il. 85-6. 
The boy in his despair is said to utter ‘ Thyestean prayers’: 


sed dubius unde rumperet silentium 
misit Thyesteas preces. 


‘Thyestean prayers’ are, as the editors tell us, such prayers as Thyestes, 
having eaten the flesh of his children, uttered against Atreus. But the puer 
praetextatus of our Epode is in the situation, not of Thyestes, but of Thyestes’ 
children. It is not entirely apt, therefore, that he should utter prayers appro- 
priate to Thyestes. His prayer begins with two lines of well-known obscurity: 


Venena magnum (fas nefasque non ualent) 
conuertere humanam uicem. 


These I would render, ‘It is a hard task (magnum as in Cic. Acad. I. 6, 7) 
for mere mortality to overset witchcraft: right and wrong are of no avail.’ 
For fas nefasque non ualent, which I have taken parenthetically, I would 
compare, not, as editors idly, Vergil’s fas uersum aique nefas (Georg. 1. 505), but, 
a much nearer parallel, Seneca’s 


peccatum satis est, fas ualuit nihil 
aut commune nefas. 


That is from Seneca’s Thyestes (138-9): and the suspicion suggests itself that 
both Seneca and Horace are echoing the Thyestes of Varus—a suspicion which 
perhaps gains strength if we compare Horace’s Thracum pectora in 14 with 
Thracium fiat nefas in Seneca, Thy. 56; and again Horace’s o rebus mets non 
infideles arbitrae, Nox et Diana... tram atque numen uertite in 49-54 with 
guisquis noua supplicia functis durus umbrarum arbiter disponts, adde st quid ad 
poenas potes in Sen. Thy. 14 sqq. And look now at Odes J. 16. The Com- 
mentator Crugianus regarded that poem as a palinode addressed to the 
Canidia who in Epode V. seeks to enchant Varus; and the tituli of some of our 
MSS. support this interpretation. Is it, then, a mere accident that in this 
sixteenth Ode of the first book the fifth stanza begins 


irae Thyesten exitio graui 
strauere ? 


Is Thyestes the most obvious classical example of the ruinous effects of anger ? 


1 [ pass by A.P. 186. 
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Of course he is not. But he is an apt example to offer to the mistress of the 
Varus who wrote the tragedy Thyestes—to the Canidia at whom the hapless 
boy of Epode V. had hurled ‘ Thyestean prayers.’ 

I am not sure that Canidia does not reappear in Vergil. Let us see. 

Servius, on Ecl. V. 20, tells us that some persons identified the Daphnis of 
that poem with Quintilius Varus: alit uolunt Quintilium Varum significant, 
cognatum Vergilsi, de quo etiam Horatius ‘ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor 
urget.’ It can, I fancy, be shown that Servius is right about Varus, but has 
blundered over the gentile name: that Vergil’s Daphnis is Alphenus Varus, 
and that ‘ Quintilius’ is due to temerarious ‘combination’ with Horace, 
Odes I., XXIV. How valuable are the Verona Scholia to Vergil everyone 
knows. And everyone knows how uncertain, alas, is the text of them. There 
is scarcely a single line where the three scholars who have endeavoured to 
decipher the palimpsest which contains these Scholia do not disagree seriously 
in the readings which they report. Iam going to cite, and I shall try to explain 
better than it has hitherto been explained, a passage in these Scholia where the 
sense has been greatly obscured by the uncertainty of the text. At Ecl. VI. ro 
the Veronese Scholiast, commenting on the words ¢e nostrae, Vare, myricae— 
words which we have already had occasion to consider—has this: ‘Te etiam 
humilia canent : et pastor alibi ‘carminibus............... Menalcam....... 
numinibus nostris caneris. Varum ergo prosequitur hoc epicedio.’ Between 
carminibus and Menalcam Mai thought to see the words westrum seruasse—a 
quotation from Ecl. IX. 10. But neither Keil nor Hermann confirm this; and 
a citation here of Ecl. IX. 10 would be meaningless. Between Menalcam and 
numinibus Keil and Hermann read ab, but Mai reports merely a blank of seven 


letters. For numinibus—though the text is not in dispute—Mai conjectures 
nemoribus. But no one has attempted to explain Varum ergo prosequitur hoc 
epicedio. What does the Verona Scholiast mean by calling Ecl. VI. an 


epicedion? There is only one epicedion in Vergil; and that is Ecl. V. Turn 
now to Ecl. V. 63-4: ‘ipsae iam carmina rupes, ipsa sonant arbusta deus, 
deus ille, Menalca.’ Then return to carminibus . . . Menalcam in the Scholia. 
For Mai’s inapposite westrum seruasse read sonant a. deus deus ille (Menalca).' 
This—which postulates merely the initial a for the word arbusta (a saving 
device in the quotations of scholiasts)—gives us, allowing ds for deus, fourteen 
letters for the blank of 15. The gap between Menalcam and numinibus I 
would fill in conjecturally with the words aeque cu(m)—corresponding exactly 
with the lacuna of seven letters reported by Mai. And now everything is, I 
think, clear. With te nostrae, Vare, myricae, te nemus omne canet the Scholiast 
aptly compares V. 63-4: ‘ e¢ pastor alibi, carminibus sonant arbusta, deus, deus 
ille, Menalca’—the quotation is allusive merely, but sufficiently exact (such 
allusive quotations are common in e.g. Servius). Then his ‘aeque cum 


have Menalcan—and so no doubt Vergil always 
wrote these accusatives: cf. cl. IL. 10, VI. 43. 
I would explain the M of MenalcaM as the AA of 
MENALCAAEQUECUM, 


1 The word Menalcam is not altogether certain. 
But edd. seem to agree on the last letter. If 
this tells against my Menaica, it tells also against 
Mai’s introduction of IX. 10, where aii the MSS. 
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numinibus nostris caneris’ is partly a comment on deus, but still more on the 
whole of V. 62-80 (see especially 78-70). Then he adds—words which at length 
are intelligible—‘ it is Varus, therefore, whom Vergil follows to the grave with 
this epicedion,’ i.e. with the dirge of Menalcas in Ecl. V. 

It would seem, then, that the Verona Scholiast identified the Daphnis of 
Ecl. V. with the Varus of Ecl. VI. Servius,as we have seen, knows of persons 
who connected Daphnis with a Varus; and it appears likely that he derived 
his ‘ Quintilius’ from Horace’s nulli flebilior quam tibi, Vergili (Odes I. XXIV.). 
When he adds that this Varus was cognatus Vergilit, that is probably due to a 
confused recollection of yet another view (which meets us in e.g. Philargyrius), 
according to which Daphnis was Vergilius Flaccus, a brother of Vergil. 

It is natural to regard the Daphnis of Ecl. V. as identical with the Daphnis 
who meets us in Ecl. VIII. Indeed the reference in V. 73 to Alphesiboeus 
makes it unnatural not todo so. But if the Daphnis of Ecl. VIII. is Varus, 
then the conjecture that Varus is the person addressed in the opening lines of 
that eclogue acquires fresh confirmation. And then consider the theme of the 
second half of the poem. It is precisely the theme of the fifth Epode of 
Horace—the incantations employed by his lover to win back the love of Varus. 
What historical incident lies behind this story of love and witchcraft it seems 
idle to attempt to discover. 

I have as yet said nothing of ll. 6-7 in Ecl. VIII. : 


seu magni superas lam saxa Timaul 
siue oram IIlyrici legis aequoris. 


These lines, taken in conjunction with the reference in 13 to wictrices... 
laurus, are commonly explained as an allusion to Pollio’s conquest of, and 
triumph over, the Parthini. Dio Cassius XLVIII. 41 notes against the year 
39 B.C.: kata S€ Tov avTov xpovoy éyévero pév Kai év "Iddvpia tots LapGivoss 
Kivnots. Kai avtnv o Ilodiwv pdyas éravoev. And in the C.J.L. I.?, p. 50, 
Pollio’s triumph is dated exactly as October 25, 39 B.c. It is supposed that the 
eclogue was written at the moment when Pollio was returning home to celebrate 
this triumph. It is to be noticed, however, that Vergil makes no mention of 
the Parthini. Nor is it obvious what the conqueror of the Parthini was doing 
among ‘the rocks of the Timavus,’ i.e. in N. Istria. The Parthini were 
located in the neighbourhood of Dyrrhachium, and Pollio, returning home, 
would naturally take ship from that convenient ‘ post-town of the Adriatic’ 
(Hadriae taberna, Catullus 36.15). It is true that he captured Salonae, and 
Horace speaks vaguely of his ‘ Dalmatian triumph’ (Odes II. 1, 16). But 
strictly it was a Macedonian triumph, and the conquest of Illyricum was left 
for Augustus. In fact, Vergil’s language is less applicable to the circum- 
stances of the year 39 than it would be to those of the years 35-33. In 35 B.c. 
Augustus first turned his attention to the subjugation of Dalmatia and 
Pannonia. He began operations by a campaign against the Iapydes, a tribe 
lying along the Illyrian coast just to the south of Istria. His route from 
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Rome lay through Ravenna and Aquileia. To reach the Iapydes from Aquileia 
he would pass the Timavus (supevas 1am saxa Timaut), and in Iapydia his army 
would correctly be said legere oram Illyrict aequoris. The overland route via 
Aquileia was the natural one for an army destined, as was that of Augustus, to 
operate in Pannonia and Dacia. But it was not the natural route of an army 
passing, like that of Pollio, to or from Macedonia.* 

I imagine, then, that Varus in 35 B.C. accompanied the Pannonian 
expedition of Augustus, and that we have in this passage a reference to the 
initial successes against the Iapydes. LI. 6-7 seem at any rate to locate us in 
Iapydia. The mention in 13 of wictrices . .. laurus is anticipative. But 
these lapydian victories were a part of the triumph which Augustus celebrated 
in 29 B.c. What part Varus may have sustained in these confused wars on 
the northern frontiers we have no means of knowing. But Vergil might very 
naturally here associate him with the laurels of Augustus. 

This hypothesis brings the date of Ecl. VIII. three or four years lower 
than the date usually assigned to it. But we have already seen reason to 
suppose that in Vergil’s first arrangement of the Eclogues it stood last. It 
must, however—if Varus be the Daphnis of Ecl. V.—be prior to that eclogue. 
It must be prior also to Ecl. X., which was put in its present place by Vergil 
himself (as we see from X. 1); just as the present place of Ecl. I. is due to 
Vergil (see Georg. IV. 566). Some time, therefore, in or after 35 B.c., Vergil 
added to the Eclogues, as he had originally arranged them, Ecls. V. and X. 
(Nettleship is, I think, probably right in regarding IX. as prior to I.): and at 
the same time gave a new disposition to the pieces asa whole. LEcl. VI. was 
moved from the first, Ecl. VIII. no longer stood in the last, place. The 
primacy was given to Ecl. I. for the reason that that poem contains the formal 
panegyric of Augustus. 

Incidentally we may dismiss a myth which has been given more credence 
than consideration. It is commonly said that the individual eclogues were 
published separately. This seems not likely in itself: and no parallel is 
adduced for such a procedure in the case of the shorter poems of other authors. 
The ancient writers bided their time. It is the moderns who ‘rush into print.’ 
Vergil, Horace and their friends, where they were eager for applause or curious 
for criticism, satisfied themselves with, at most, the experiment of a recitation. 
This particular myth reposes solely upon an inference from Ecl. VI. 12, Vari 
praescripsit pagina nomen: where pagina, as I have tried to shew, means not 
Ecl. VI. but Eclogarum Liber. 

Though I shall be travelling rather far from ‘ Varus and Varius,’ I seem 
obliged to say something further in support of my hypothesis of two editions 
of the Eclogues. What Iam going to say connects immediately with what I 
have just said about the separate publication of individual eclogues. Ecl. IX. 
—setting aside II. 26-g—contains fragments of no less than three lost eclogues 


1 Iam happy to say that the view taken in Dr. G. B. Grundy, who was kind enough to 
this paragraph is confirmed by the opinion of write to me upon the subject. 
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of Vergil; (1) a Tityrus eclogue, translated from Theocritus (23-5); (2) a 
Galatea eclogue, also from Theocritus (39-43); (3) a Daphnis eclogue (46-50). 
On the traditional view these were published separately, and not subsequently 
included by Vergil in his ‘ Collected Poems.’ It would, of course, be possible 
to regard them as fragments of eclogues which Vergil never published at all. 
It would be possible: but not, I think, plausible. For the citation of these 
fragments would, on this view, carry no meaning to the readers of the ninth 
Eclogue. We must suppose Vergil to make allusion to something known 
already to his hearers. But if the hypothesis of a separate publication of 
individual eclogues has no surer basis than Ecl. VI. 12, then it seems most 
simple to suppose that the three fragments of lost eclogues preserved in 
Ecl. IX. belong to a first edition of the Bucolics as a whole, and were for some 
reason not known to us not included in the final recension. I speak of ‘ three 
fragments,’ and have, as I noted, set aside the Varus fragment preserved at 
26-9. I set this fragment apart because Vergil apparently speaks of it as 
a fragment from an eclogue never finished (24). Apparently: but I am not 
sure that we do not ordinarily misinterpret him. ‘ Quae Varo necdum perfecta 
canebat’ means, I fancy, not ‘the Varus eclogue which he never finished,’ but 
‘the Varus eclogue in which he made promises which he has not yet fulfilled ’ 
—the promises specified in the three lines that follow, the promises which are 
again alluded to in the exordia to Ecls. VI. and IX. 

The hypothesis of a dual recension of the Eclogues affords, I fancy, an 
explanation of the double title under which the poems have come down to us. 
They are known as Bucolica, and they are known as Eclogae. The first title 
denotes the species of poetry, the second, as I believe, the method of the poet. 
The Eclogues, that is, are, as the name implies, ‘Selections’; and they are 
‘Selections’ made by the poet himself from some larger body of poetry. 
These poems, I conjecture, in their final recension bore the title ‘ Bucolicon 
Eclogae X.” The title ‘ Eclogae’ is, 1 am aware, commonly supposed to be 
the invention of fourth-century grammarians. But let us see. The name 
‘ Bucolica’ is undoubtedly that which has the more ancient attestation. Ovid, 
Trist. II. 538, Bucolicis luserat ante modis seems to imply a definite title. 
Quintilian thrice at least has im Bucolicis for ‘in the Eclogues’ (VIII. 6, 46; 
IX. 2, 13; X. 1,56). So also a little earlier Columella (VII. 10, 8); and again 
a little later Suetonius (De Gram. 23). But what does this mean? It means 
at most that in the first two centuries scholars were accustomed to quote our 
poems with the phrase in Bucolicits. And what more natural than that, given 
the alternative titles ‘Eclogues’ and ‘ Bucolics,’ they should prefer the more 
specific? And, if it be urged that the Eclogwes are nowhere spoken of as 


1 The poems represented by the fragments in That these lost eclogues should have left no 
23-25 were perhaps excluded as being merely traces of themselves in the literary tradition of 
translations. The Daphnis poem (46-50), pos- the times need not surprise us when we recall the 
sibly, was omitted when Ecl. V. was added, in complete disappearance of the first edition of the 
order that the final recension should not contain fourth book of the Georgics. 
three Daphnis eclogues. 
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‘ Eclogae’ before the fourth century, I will first ask, Where save in the three 
writers whom I have just mentioned are they, before the fourth century, 
spoken of as Bucolica? The fact is that the critics who have summarily 
dismissed the title ‘ Eclogae’ as a fourth-century invention have forgotten 
that these poems are, in saec. I.-IV., very rarely referred to by any specific 
name at all. Three writers in this period exbaust, so far as I can discover, the 
authority for ‘ Bucolica (I omit Gellius IX. 9, 4, since it covers also Theo- 
critus). It has further been forgotten, it would seem, by those who have 
considered the subject, that the two titles are not of necessity mutually 
exclusive. The arguments in favour of ‘ Bucolica’ in no way shut out the 
possibility that the two titles are concurrent and complementary. I have 
mentioned Suetonius as a witness to ‘ Bucolica.” Let us examine his words 
in another passage, as they are preserved to us in Suetonius-Donatus 
(Diehl, 43): 


‘Prolatis Bucolicis Numitorius (?) quidam rescripsit Antibucolica, duas modo 
eclogas.’ 


Here again Suetonius clearly attests the title Bucolica. Yet it is a 
reasonable inference from the last three words that he knows also the title 
Eclogae. Nay more: if, as I suppose, Vergil entitled his work ‘ Bucolicon 
Eclogae X.,’ what more natural than to suppose that Numitorius called his 
parody ‘ Antibucolicon Eclogae II.’? And I fancy that Suetonius’ words lend 
some colour to this suggestion. 

It is contended that the title Eclogae was given to the Bucolica at a 
period when the word ecloga was in Latin the ordinary designation of any 
short poem. By the end of the first century A.D., it is true, the title ‘eclogue ’ 
was employed as a synonym for any short poem in familiar style. Statius, 
Silu. III. Praef., speaks of Sz/u. III. 5 as an ‘eclogue.’ In the time of Trajan 
the usage was well established. Pliny, Epp. IV. 14, 9, has ‘ epigrammata siue 
idyllia siue eclogas siue, ut multi, poematia.’* By the fourth century the 
expression had come to be used of any short poem, whether in familiar or in 
elevated style. Ausonius, who speaks of one of his own Idylls as an ‘ eclogue,’ 
elsewhere applies the same title to an Ode of Horace (and some of our MSS. of 
Horace actually call the Odes ‘ eclogues’). 

I would note in passing that this argument cuts both ways. If, as early 
as the first century, ecloga was a common synonym for poemation, then it can 
be, as I have contended, only accident that no writer earlier than saec. IV. 
cites any one of Vergil’s Bucolica as an ‘eclogue.’ But consider further. 
Without doubt the word ecloga meant at first in Latin a ‘selection.’ This 
meaning is attested by Cicero’s use of eclogari (Att. XVI. 2, 6); and ecloga 
itself is actually so employed by Varro, apud Charisium, p. 120, 28 Keil. How 


1 Poematia perhaps with an allusion to the Lucan also perhaps bore this title—Vaccae Vita 
Poematia of his friend Servius Augurinus (E~p. 15, p. 336, Hosius. (The MSS. have ip(ap)pamata: 
IV. 27.1). But one at least of the lost worksof perhaps apospasmatia.) 
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was the transition effected from the sense ‘selection’ to the sense ‘short 
poem’? We shall have a simple explanation of this transition if we suppose 
that there existed in Rome in the first century some notable collection of 
short poems which were a ‘selection’ in the proper sense—a selection from 
some larger poetic c@ua: if we suppose that this collection by its dominating 
fame caused the title ‘ Selections, or ‘ Eclogues,’ to be bestowed subsequently 
on any volume of short poems: if we suppose, in other words, that the use of 
the name ‘eclogue’ as a synonym for a short poem generally was actually 
mediated by the Eclogues of Vergil. 

And, after all, if the title ‘Eclogues’ was for so long in use as an 
equivalent for poematia, how is it that it has clung especially to the works 
of the bucolic poets—to the Bucolica of Vergil, of Calpurnius, of Nemesianus ? 
It is idle to blame the grammarians of the fourth and fifth centuries. Why 
have they behaved thus with Vergil, Calpurnius and Nemesianus, and not thus 
with Catullus, Propertius, Horace, Ovid? Why are the endless trifles of the 
Anthologia Latina not entitled Eclogae? It is true that, as I have already 
said, the Odes of Horace are sometimes called ‘ Eclogues.’ But the appellation 
never won currency. It adhered to the Bucolica of Vergil; and for that it 
seems reasonable to make Vergil himself responsible. 

I would add here, finally, a note which is, I think, not altogether 
irrelevant, upon another passage of the Veronese Scholia. At Ecl. VII. 22 the 
Scholiast cites some elegiac verses of Valgius in praise of Codrus: ‘ Valgius... 
quadam in ecloga de eo ait...’ The word ecloga is now here commonly 
interpreted as merely=poematio. But I think there is still much to be said for 
the old view that it is =bucolico carmine. I am not suggesting that Valgius 
wrote Bucolica which he himself entitled Eclogae: but that he wrote Bucolica 
—an opinion now out of fashion—and that the Veronese Scholiast means here 
by ecloga one of these Bucolica of Valgius. The lines which he cites are, it is 
true, in elegiacs. But Theocritus also employed this metre in his Bucolica; 
and Catalepton IX. has been taken as evidence for its use in Latin pastoral. 
The lines quoted contain the praise of Codrus; and Codrus is one of the 
shepherd-singers in the Vergilian Bucolica. Turn now to Horace, Odes II. g. 
This poem, as Porphyrion tells us, is a Consolatio to Valgius on the death of a 
puer delicatus. Look at II. 9-10: 


Tu semper urges flebilibus modis 
Mysten ademptum. 


Valgius, clearly, had lamented the death of Mystes in some species of poetry. 
But where else in Latin do we meet with Mystes? We meet him in the 
second of the two Bucolic poems preserved to us—in a fragmentary form—in 
the Einsiedeln MS. 266, Baehrens, P.L.M. III., pp. 60 sqq. These two poems, 
which are assigned to the age of Nero, are formal Bucolica, rather frigid 
in character. Mystes is one of two interlocutors in the second of them. It 
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looks very much as though the unknown author of them had taken the name 
Mystes from the Sucolica of Valgius. We have at any rate this interesting 
combination: (I) Valgius wrote poems which the Veronese Scholiast calls 
Eclogae—which may possibly mean Buwcolica: (2) in one of these Eclogae 
Valgius praised Codrus, a pastoral character who figures in Vergil, Ecl. VII.: 
(3) in one of his poems Valgius lamented Mystes; and Mystes is another 
pastoral character, who meets us in the anonymous Einsiedeln Bucolica. 


H. W. GARROD. 


MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD. 








EMENDATIONS OF LATIN POETS. 


OVID. 
Am. II. 19. 19-20: 


Tu quoque, quae nostros rapuisti nuper ocellos, 
saepe ttime insidias, saepe rogata nega. 


Herotd. 17. 97-98: 


Disce +meo exemplo formosis posse carere : 
est uirtus placitis abstinuisse bonis. 


In his elegiacs Ovid did not permit the elision of the final syllable of an 
iambic word ‘in an arsis (as Palmer on Her. |.c. expresses it), 1.e. first syllable 
of dactyl or spondee.’ See L. Miiller, De ve metrica, ed. 2, p. 341. These two 
are the only lines in which this rule is transgressed, for in Trest. II. 296, which 


used to appear as 
stat Venus Vltori iuncta uiro ante fores, 


the true reading 

stat Venus Vltori iuncta, uir ante fores 
was brilliantly restored conjecturally by Bentley, and has since been found to 
be the actual reading of our best manuscript, the Marcianus. The soundness 
of the text in the two lines obelized above is still open to question. 

In Am. II. 19-20 Ehwald (Teubner text praef. p. x1) vainly attempts to 
defend the elision of the final syllable of ‘time’ by adducing II. 13. 24 ‘ feram 
ante,’ III. 6. 101 ‘fluminum amores,’ which are not parallels; while Lucian 
Miiller, De ve metr. p. 346, without sufficient reason, brackets lines 19-22 as an 
interpolation. Of the various emendations proposed Palmer’s ‘saepe tamen 
sedeas’ is the neatest: for ‘sedere’ used of a woman sitting at home he 
compares Trist. III. 7. 3 ‘aut illam inuenies dulci cum matre sedentem.’ 
Prop. II. 14. 14 ‘nec mihi ploranti lenta sedere potest.’ I find however little 
point in ‘tamen,’ and believe that what Ovid wrote was ‘saepe domi sedeas,’ 
which restores both metre and sense. 

In Herotd. 17 (16). 97 the case is different, as it is probable that this 
epistle is the work not of Ovid but of an imitator. But as the imitator, who 
probably composed the later epistles, worked closely on Ovid’s lines, even so 
the elision of the final syllable of ‘meo’ is suspicious. I believe that what the 
author wrote was ‘disce modo exemplo.’ ‘ Only this I ask that you learn by 
example to bring yourself to eschew light-o’-loves.’ I suggest that ‘ meo’ was 
a gloss written above ‘exemplo,’ which being mistaken for a correction 
supplanted ‘medo.’ Ovid has a fondness for ‘modo’ with imperatives: 
H. 3. 153 ‘me modo . . . domini iure uenire 1ube’; P. I. 2. 70 ‘lenia pro 
misera fac modo uerba fuga’; II. 6. 35 ‘fac modo’; M. VIII. 488, XV. 659. 
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EMENDATIONS OF LATIN POETS 


MANILIVS. 
Astron. II. 43-45: 


Ecce alius pictas uolucres ac bella ferarum, 
ille uenenatos anguis, thic nata per herbas 
fata refert uitamque sua radice ferentis. 


Manilius starts this book with a preliminary survey of the course of 
poetry. Homer, the great originator, Hesiod, Aratus and other astronomical 
poets, and Theocritus are enumerated in this sketch, in the same order in 
which they are given in Quintilian, Jnstit. Or. X. 1. 46-55. Then follow the 
above lines, which, since Scaliger, have generally been supposed to refer to 
such poets as Grattius Faliscus and Aemilius Macer. Mr. Garrod thinks that 
Valgius also may have been intended, quoting Pliny, N.H. XXV. 4 ‘ post eum 
(M. Catonem) unus inlustrium temptauit Gaius Valgius eruditione spectatus 
inperfecto uolumine ad diuum Augustum.’ Quintil. X. 1. 56 ‘ Nicandrum 
frustra secuti Macer atque Vergilius? quid? Euphorionem transibimus? 
quem nisi probasset Vergilius idem, numquam certe “ conditorum Chalcidico 
uersu carminum”’ fecisset in Bucolicis mentionem.’ But this suggestion is 
highly problematical, for the work of Valgius on the medicinal properties of 
plants referred to by Pliny appears to have been written not in verse but in 
prose (Schanz, Geschichte der romischen Litteratur II. 1. 212), and in Quintilian 
Unger’s conjecture ‘ Macer atque Valgius’ (for ‘ Vergilius’), which Mr. Garrod 
appears to adopt, has not been generally accepted, and is contradicted by the 
words below ‘ Vergilius idem.’ Since the rest of the poets in Manilius’ 
catalogue are Greek, and since the lines which follow immediately appear to 
refer to Greek necromantic poems, it is reasonable to suppose that the three 
lines in question allude also to Greek poets, and to find in the words ‘ pictas 
uolucres’ a reference to the "OpyiOoyovia of the Alexandrine poet Boios, in 
‘bella ferarum,’ to the unknown Greek original of the Cynegetica of Grattius 
Faliscus, and in ‘ ille uenenatos—ferentis’ to the Onpraxa and ’AreEihdppaxa 
of Nicander. This was pointed out by Knaack in the article on Boio and by 
Vollmer in that on Grattius in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopadie. The 
above works were imitated by Ovid’s friend Aemilius Macer, who wrote an 
Ornithogonia, a Theriaca, and a poem De herbis: Ov. Trist. IV. 10. 43: 


saepe suas uolucres legit mihi grandior aeuo, 
quaeque nocet serpens, quae luuat herba, Macer. 


The words ‘hic nata per’ are unintelligible, and have given rise to 
conjectures, none of which seems to me satisfactory. I propose to read 


ille uenenatos anguis ac nauiter herbas. 


‘Another (Nicander) tells of poisonous serpents, and in detail of plants 
that bring by their root death and life.’ The uncommon adverb ‘ nauiter,’ 
found in Terence, Cicero, Horace, Livy, Seneca, means ‘fully, completely,’ as 
in Lucret. I. 525 ‘quoniam nec plenum nauiter extat nec porro uacuum.’ It is 
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especially appropriate to Nicander’s ’AXefipdpyaxa, which poem deals in 
considerable detail with the poisonous and healing properties of plants.! 


VALERIVS FLACCVs. 

I. 63: 

Et dabat externo liuentia mella ueneno. 

In the passage, of which this is the concluding line, Valerius says that in 
urging Jason to undertake the quest of the golden fleece Pelias concealed from 
him the dangers involved, the clashing rocks of the Cyaneae, and the serpent 
which Medea lured from its abode by incantations and food and to which ‘she 
gave honey dark with foreign poison.’ ‘Foreign’ (externo the reading of 
the Vaticanus) is a strange epithet. ‘Foreign’ from whose point of view? 
Those who adopt this reading answer some from that of Pelias, others from that 
of the Romans. In either case the expression is a tortuous and unnatural way 
of signifying Colchian, for which rather ‘ the poison of her country, her native 
poison,’ or something of that sort might be expected. ‘Foreign’ from Medea’s 
point of view would be the natural meaning: as Medea says of the clothing of 
the Argonauts V. 360 ‘externo iam flammea murice cerno tegmina.’ But 
Colchis, her birthland, was renowned for its noxious drugs: Hor. Epod. 17. 35 
‘cales uenenis officina Colchicis’; Carvm. II. 13. 8 ‘uenena Colcha’; Ov. 
Her. 6. 131, M. VII. 394. So it is idle to imagine that Medea would go 
elsewhere to provide herself with them, and this meaning is impossible. 

Some editors adopt hesterno, the reading of some early printed editions. 
But it is not obvious why the poison should have been got ready the day 
before. Why, since fresh drugs are more effective, should not Medea have 
prepared the stuff on the day on which it was required? Or why not in odd 
moments at any convenient time? Mr. Blomfield’s idea that the serpent 
‘‘consumed at a time only a portion of the concoction given him by Medea, and 
that his poisonous fangs contaminated the remainder, which was carefully 
preserved and produced for his meal next day,” imputes too great simplicity and 
monotony of taste to the serpent (Val. Flacc., Bk. I., tr. by H: G. Blomfield). 

I think externo is corrupt; the very existence of a variant indicates 
uncertainty. I suggest that ‘aeterno’ should be read. The word ‘aeternus’ 
is often corrupted. Thus in Ov. M. XV. 551 for ‘aeternas’ there is a variant 
How the confusion came about is indicated by the reading of 
In Ov. Trist. I. 3. 44 


‘externas.’ 
F. ecternum for ‘aeternum’ in Propert. III. 8. 38. 
‘aeternos’ is found in some MSS. for ‘ extinctos.’ 

‘Aeterno’ gives good sense. The honey is dark with ‘ constant’ poison. 
Medea constantly doctored the serpent’s honey. For this meaning of 
‘aeternus’ compare VI. 38 ‘ aeterno quamquam Maeotia pubes Marte cadat;’ 
Ov. Trist. V. 2. 15 ‘Telephus aeterna consumptus tabe perisset;’ Stat. 
Theb. I. 712 ‘ ultrix tibi torua Megaera . . . aeterno premit accubitu.’ 

S. G. OWEN. 

seemed desirable to publish the reasoning by 


which Mr. Owen has reached it independently. 
—Epp. C.Q. 


CuRIstT CHURCH, OXFORD. 


1 This emendation has already been made by 
J. van Wageningen in his text of Manilius, pub- 
lished in 1915 in the Teubner series; but it 
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STATIVS AND THE DATE OF THE CVZEX. 


THE statement of Donatus (or Suetonius) that Vergil wrote the Culex at the 
age of sixteen (cum esset annorum XVI.) seems to be regarded by most scholars 


as too good to be true. 


It is a very long time since it was first suggested that 


X XVI. should be read for XVJ., and the proposal has not yet fallen from favour. 
The apparent justification of this view is found in a passage of Statius’ Geneth- 
liacon Lucantz (Siluae II. 7), where Calliope is represented as foretelling the literary 


achievements of Lucan. 
supposed evidence. 


It is the purpose of the present paper to examine this 


In vv. 54-74 Calliope prophesies thus: 


ac primum teneris adhuc in annis 
ludes Hectora Thessalosque currus 55 
et supplex Priami potentis aurum, 


et sedes reserabis inferorum. 


ingratus Nero dulcibus theatris 

et noster tibi proferetur Orpheus. 

dices culminibus Remi uagantis 6o 
infandos domini nocentis ignis ; 


hunc castae titulum decusque Pollae 


iucunda dabis adlocutione. 

mox coepta generosior iuuenta 

albos ossibus Italis Philippos 65 
et Pharsalica bella detonabis, 

tquo fulment ducis inter arma diui, 


libertate grauem pia Catonem 

et gratum popularitate Magnum. 

tu Pelusiaci scelus Canopi 70 
deflebis pius et Pharo cruenta 


Pompeio dabis altius sepulchrum. 
haec primo iuuenis canes sub aeuo 
ante annos Culicis Maroniani.’ 


* I have given here the readings of the 
Oxford Text, save for one alteration which I 
have ventured to make in v. 62. For the MS. 
reading Auc modern editors generally read 
hinc, which is due to an ancient ‘ corrector.’ I 
cannot help thinking that Statius wrote Aunc 
(Aoc is also possible, but less idiomatic and less 
likely): ‘ This thou shalt dedicate in a loving 


address to chaste Polla, to be an honour and 
glory to her.’ There is no reason, apart from 
our text, to suppose that Lucan wrote a work 
called Adilocutio ad Pollam. If the reading 
now suggested is correct, Lucan must have pre- 
fixed to his poem De Z/ncendio Vrbis some 
verses addressed to his wife, Argentaria Polla. 


Q 
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In the last two lines, according to the familiar interpretation, which is as 
old as Joseph Scaliger, Calliope states that Lucan will have written all the afore- 
mentioned works at an earlier age than that at which Vergil wrote the Culex. 
As Lucan died at the age of twenty-five, Vergil, we are told, must have been older 
than that when he composed the Culex, so ‘sixteen’ in the traditional text of 
Donatus must be emended to ‘twenty-six. An unprejudiced examination of 
Statius’ words will, I believe, show us that there is no real ground for such a 
conclusion. This is all that I wish to prove; the general Culex-question I gladly 
leave to others. 

The first thing that strikes one on reading vv. 54-74 is that Statius’ Calliope, 
however useful she may have been as an inspirer of poetry, was not gifted with 
very remarkable prophetic powers. She begins by referring to a number of 
works which, according to her, Lucan will write in his childhood (¢exerzs zm annis). 
Among them (to mention only the most flagrant blunder) we find the De Incendio 
V7bis, which was written in the last year of the poet’s life. The subject of this 
work was the great fire which broke out on June 18th, 64 A.D., little more than ten 
months before Lucan’s death (April 30th, 65 A.D.). This monstrous error might 
with good reason be held to discredit the whole of the passage under discussion. 
But let us be generous ; let us assume that Calliope’s cunning improved with prac- 
tice and that, while the account of the productions of the poet’s childhood is 
patently absurd, the remainder of the prophecy is substantially correct. Such 
an assumption is not unreasonable. We may well suppose that Statius, in his 
desire to throw a halo round Lucan’s magnum opus, the De Bello Ciuilz, isolated 
it from the minor works by attributing these to the poet’s childhood, and ignored 
or failed to notice the slough of absurdities into which he had plunged. 

Having at last exhausted the stupendous catalogue of Lucan’s childish com- 
positions the Muse goes on to declare that with the nobler inspiration of early 
manhood (coepta generosior iuuenta) he shall sing of the events of the Civil 
War (vv. 64-72). After enumerating some of the chief items in this theme she 
adds the crucial words : 


haec primo iuuenis canes sub aeuo 
ante annos Culicis Maroniani. 


Some take daec to refer to all the subjects of Lucan’s poetry which have been men- 
tioned in Calliope’s prophecy. This is quite without justification. The use of the 
word zuuenis rules out all the works said to have been composed /eneris 2m annis 
and leaves us only the De Bello Czuzlz, which is given as the one work of the poet’s 
tuuenta (v.64). But if we adopt the usual interpretation of canes it really does 
not matter how we interpret Aagec. It is almost incredible, but it is nevertheless 
true, that the idea that Statius believed Vergil to have been twenty-six years old 
when he wrote the Culex is founded on the assumption that canes means ‘you 
shall have finished singing.’ This is surely an arbitrary assumption, yet it is 
made, implicitly at least, in all discussions of the passage which are known to 
me. If we take canes in the sense ‘ you shall sing,’ or ‘you shall be singing,’ the 
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old familiar arguments fall to the ground, and their downfall will be rendered 
all the more complete when we consider the natural meaning of primo zuuents 
sub aeuo, an expression which, as I hope to show, could not be fittingly applied 
to a person so old as twenty-five, but is appropriately used of one who has but 
lately emerged from childhood. Genthe’s careful study of Lucan’s life makes it 
probable that the poet assumed the ¢oga wirilis at the age of fifteen. 

Vv. 73 sq. may be translated thus: ‘ Thou shalt be singing of these themes’ 
(the events of the Civil War) ‘even at the dawn of thy young manhood, before 
the age at which Maro wrote the Culex” Statius had a double motive in com- 
posing the prophecy. While he wished to throw the Bellum Ciuile into high 
relief as the noblest and the most mature of Lucan’s works, and thus antedates 
some of the others, he is particularly anxious throughout to emphasize the pre- 
cociousness of the poet. In v. 73 he almost seems to fear that he has not made 
this prominent enough; moreover he knew that Lucan had once compared his 
early work with the Culex. Hence arose vv. 73, 74, which have caused so much 
mischief. 

Part of the Bellum Ciuile was published some years before Lucan’s death, 
and the poem bears abundant traces of having been recited in portions to more or 
less admiring audiences. Vacca’s biography tells us that Lucan’s declamation 
brought him into prominent notice before he discarded the puerdlis cultus, ie. 
assumed the ¢oga uzrilis. The beginning of Suetonius’ biography is important : 


M. Annaeus Lucanus Cordubensis . . . prima ingenii experimenta in Neronis 
laudibus dedit quinquennali carmine. dein ciuile bellum, quod a Pornpeio et 
Caesare gestum est, recitauit . . . ut praefatione quadam aetatem et initia sua 


cum Vergilio comparans ausus sit dicere: ‘et quantum mihi restat ad Culicem.” 
The first sentence contains a not unnatural inaccuracy, which need not affect the 
present argument. The remainder of the quotation shows that according to 
Suetonius’ information Lucan gave his first recitation of a part of the 
Civil War at a very early age; on that occasion, apparently, he prefaced 
some words which compared his own ‘beginnings’ (zm#zfza) with those of 
Vergil. Obviously a portion of the poem on the Civil War was, according 
to Suetonius, among Lucan’s ‘beginnings.’ It is possible that the Wunderkind 
composed some parts of the poem about the age of fifteen, and it is possible also 
that when he made the famous reference to the Culex he believed that Vergil had 
written that work at the age of sixteen. There is nothing to show that Statius 
was not alluding to this age when he mentioned aunos Culicis Maroniant, and, 
as we have seen, his words about Lucan’s poem may even then be literally true; 
if there is any exaggeration, it must be very slight. 

It should already, I think, be clear that Statius does not afford any ground 


‘ Suetonius is thought to have taken these have to go before I reach the level of the 
words to mean ‘and yet how many years Culex!’ Suetonius’ prejudice against the Annaei 
remain before I reach the age at which the may have led him to put a malicious construc- 
Culex was composed!’ This is surely an _ tion upon the words; but the text is very prob- 
unnatural interpretation. It is much more ably corrupt. I hope to return to this point 
likely that Lucan meant, ‘and yet how far I later. 
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for altering Donatus’ figure from XVI. to XXVI. It remains now to consider 
the meaning of primo iuuenis sub acuo. Primum aeuum, except when definitely 
contrasted with senectus (Sen. Oed. 775) regularly means ‘childhood’; cf. Ov. F. 
IV. 7o1: 


filius huius erat primo lasciuus in aeuo, 
addideratque annos ad duo lustra duos. 


In Ov. Met. III. 351 sq. we read that Narcissus was sixteen years old, poteratque 
puer iuuenisque uideri; when on the point of death, he exclaims primo(que) 
exstinguor in aeuo. On the meaning of primo sub aeuo much light is thrown by 
a passage of Valerius Flaccus (VII. 338 sqq.). Medea, fearing an early death, 
soliloquizes thus: 


‘occidis, heu! primo (potes hoc durare ?) sub aeuo, 
nec tu lucis’ ait ‘nec uideris ulla iuuentae 
gaudia ... ? 


If by perishing primo sub aeuo a person will miss all the gaudia ituuentae, we 
need have no doubt about the meaning of primo sub aeuo. We can gather, too, 
from other passages of Valerius Flaccus, that his Medea, like the Medea of 
Apollonius Rhodius, was a mere girl, at the very beginning of the marriageable 
age. It is obvious, then, that primo sub aeuo is naturally applied to a person at 
the very earliest stage of manhood or womanhood. As applied to a Roman 
youth it would mean ‘shortly after assuming the foga wzrilis’ It hasalready been 
mentioned that Lucan probably put on the garb of manhood at the age of fifteen. 
Subé with the Ablative in a temporal sense may mean either ‘immediately after’ 
(‘still under the shadow of,’ as it were) or ‘at the time of The former is almost 
certainly the meaning in the above passage of Valerius Flaccus, for by so taking 
it we can give primum aeuum its natural meaning of ‘childhood.’ The meaning 
of the preposition as used by Statius is probably the same. It is just possible, 
however, to understand tuuentae (from zuuents) with aeuo and to take primo 
tuuenis sub aeuo as meaning literally ‘a young man in the earliest period of your 
young manhood.’ But this interpretation, though much less probable than the 
other, is equally consistent with the view put forward in this paper. Coepita 
tuuenta (v. 04) also suggests that Lucan began to write of the Civil War in the 
earliest stage of official ‘manhood.’ 
W. B. ANDERSON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CRITERIA OF ETYMOLOGICAL REASONING: favis. 
To the Edstors of the CLASSICAL QUARTERLY. 


Sirs,—In response to your request I have been excerpting for your Summaries 
the last—itself a summary—instalment of Glotta, VI. I find there so much belittling 
censure of my own studies that I am prompted to ask the privilege of a few words 
with your readers on the criteria of belief in etymology. 

The principles of correct etymological investigation admit of a simple formula- 
tion: (1) to master, for each in its own tongue, the history, definition and usage of 
the actual words studied; (2) strictly to formulate by phonetic processes the 
correspondence of cognate words in the related tongues; (3) while doing both these 
things always to keep in mind the apparent derivation and definition of the words 
under study. One will further (4) have to keep one’s eyes wide open for ancillary 
facts, and (5) his mind unbefogged by a prejudice in favour of any ‘ authorities’ 
whatever. (6) The general criteria of consistency in reasoning are of course to be 
observed, to the best of the student’s powers; and (7) he is always to base his 
speculations about the unseen (and, if we insist, invisible) upon the seen. (8) The 
reader will also remember, as the student in the first instance must realize, that there 
obtains in etymology, apart from word history, no legal or pettifogging proof beyond 
the proof that lies in probability. It is impossible strictly to prove the derivation of 
Lat. factio (or facies) from facere, or the cognation of domus with Sdpos, and equally 
impossible to disbelieve either. 

The offence for which I am to be excommunicated or read out of the party (as 
we Say in America) is my disposition to find composition where other investigators 
are content with the dogma and assertion of suffixation. My critics have this time 
cited examples of my sins against probability, and this enables me to appeal to a jury 
on the criteria of belief! On p. 300 (Glotta, VI.) Kretschmer, who himself teaches 
composition for a?@oy and Lat. ferox (Eil., 160), pronounces ‘ somewhat adventurous’ 
my explanation of irmo-civy as ‘horse-driving’ (-riding, horsemanship), with an appeal 
to Pindaric irro-cdas ‘horse-driver.’ Supposedly then he regards as less adven- 
turous the assumption of identity between the alleged suffix -civyn and Skr. -tvand-m, 
an equation bristling with phonetic and accentual difficulties, and shattered by the 
further fact that -cvvy is characteristically attached to nouns, -tvandm to adjectives. 
As regards my further accounting for the spread of -oovvn (not merely -cvvy) in 
Greek, the reader is asked merely to reconsider my picture of it in the light of 
Bréal’s luminous discussion of irradiation in his Sémantique. Skutsch stood in his 
lifetime for the principle of accounting for a word first in its own tongue. This is 
the course I believe myself to have successfully pursued for immo-civyn: immo-cédas. 


1 The intelligence that admits composition in ever profound, is inconsistent to the point of 
dvipé-weos (Brugmann, Gr. ii. 1, p. 13) andrejects _ irrationality. 
it in Lat. diu-tinus (ib. § 197: Kug. § 382 , how- 
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Without mention of my large documentation for tautological compounds, Felix 
Hartmann (p. 326) makes merry over the explanation of Lat. ovt-gen- as ‘ start-birth’ 
(KZ. XLV. 113). It were just as seemly to burst with cachinnation at the definition 
of veo-yvds by ‘new-born.’ For ovigen- we have no word-history to help us, but the 
contrary assumption that -gen- is a mere suffix is still but an assumption, and no 
more excludes ovi-gen- from analysis than Germ. messey—where word-history does 
put us right—is excluded from analysis as ‘meat-saw.’ To approach the inspection 
of a group of words having a common ending with the antecedent conviction that 
they all, with equal originality, possess a common suffix is not to follow a criterion 
of reason, but to put on blinkers. I am further lessoned that I weaken my case for 
ovi-gen- as ‘start-birth’ by also suggesting *ovi-(w)rigen- ‘ start-root.’ To which the 
reply is that the promotion of skepsis, and therefore of ultimate truth, in linguistics 
is a cause good enough to demand the service of an aduocatus diabolt. 

As regards Hoffmann’s objection to my analysis of Lat. funestus, I call attention 
to a better representative for the derivation of the Latin words in -estus -ustus, viz. 
vobustus (: O. Lat. rdbus-, :: Skr. vayah-stha-s ‘robustus’: vdyas- ‘robus’). The 
definition of vayah-sthas as ‘(in) robore stans’ is entirely beyond question (see 
PW}, vii. 1279-1280; 1318). The contrary explanation of vobustus as vobds- expanded 
by a suffix to! is absolutely footless. Further cf. Lat. scelestus ‘master of scelus’ 
(epithet) with Skr. apnah-sthds ‘gutsherr.’ Only after disproof of the definition of 
imago as ‘impression in clay or wax’ is one entitled to sneer at the derivation of 
-mag-en- from the root mag ‘to mould in clay’ (cf. Av. maya- ‘ shallow pit dug in the 
earth—? clay—about an altar,’ perhaps cognate with Skr. mahi—aspirated root 
variant—* terra’). 

The apparent Latin suffix -(o)lentus, being of record in Latin alone, has perforce 
to be explained from Latin alone. No mere methodic pooh-pooh invalidates the 
inherent probability of the explanations of opu-lentus and corpu-lentus from *ol p2]- 
pollént<o>s *cor| pi|-polléntos. Further, since beside wis ‘ uiolentia’ Latin had, was 
entitled at least to have, the unrelated reduplicated participle ut-[u]olens (: the root of 
Lat. uello, Goth. wilwan ‘rapere’), a favourable condition for the conception of 
-(o)lentus as a suffix obtained (cf. wiolentta). I have not heard of anybody’s offering 
to expel Wackernagel (or Kretschmer) from the company of the elect because of 
their suggestion or advocacy of composition in the Greek words in -wéns -avis -oy 
(see references in Brugmann-Thumb, p. 193). I must say that I think very poorly 
myself of Hirt’s bald identification of the -es stems with the alleged IE. noun 
*es ‘ being.’ ? 





1 Mere inertia prevents the rectification of 
many linguistic dogmas. Recently, however, 
improvement has been made by analyzing dyx:- 
grivos as a compound (cf. AJPh. 37, 657), instead 
of as a derivative of &yxi-crov, the latter itself a 
compound =‘ prope-stans’ (see AJPh. 33, 392; 
34. 15). The derivation of IE. superlatives in 
-istho- from is [reduced grade of compv. in 
(i)yes]+¢o is the vaguest of glottogonic devices, 
Some years ago, when I explained the type of 
Skr. mamh-i-sthas as ‘ in-dando-stans,’ I failed to 
discover its synonym mamhane-stha-s ‘ liberalis- 
simus,’ for which Grassmann long before had 
presented precisely the same analysis. Likewise 
Sayana defined vaksane-stha-s in RV. by ‘ vah- 
nau (loc.) sthitah,’ i.e. precisely by ‘in-sacrufi- 
cando-stans’ (note vahas ‘darbringung’; and 
interpret vaksane-sthas by the synonymous Agni 


epithet of Aavir-vat, quasi ‘libationem uehens ’). 
And certainly karmani-sthd-s means ‘ in re diuina 
stans.’ The actuality of i in these infinitival and 
adverbial priora ; of the aspiration in Skr. -i- sth- 
(cf. on Aotcbos, AJPh. 37, 68); of the formation 
in -stha-, parallel to stha-; of the ancient defini- 
tion of Sayana, possibly backed by tradition 
and certainly informed with a feeling for his own 
tongue and its literature: all this evidence of 
fact is to be ignored because of inert acquiescence 
in a hypothetical conglomerate suffix is + to. 

2 The copula esti was a mere demonstrative, 
and meant ‘here by him’ (cf. Chinook paradigms 
in Boas, Handbook of American Indian Languages, 
p. 618; reprinted in Bull, Univ. of Texas, 
No. 263, § 47). In fact, IE. esmi ‘sum’ is iden- 
tical with the IE, locative esmi ‘here’ (ego- 
deictic; cf. Ital. ecco mi, and see Bull. § 46. 
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CRITERIA OF ETYMOLOGICAL REASONING: €avis 231 


A last point on which Hartmann (p. 317) censures me is in regard to the text of 
Lucilius’ e#/t rule. Marx (vers. 358 sq.) and Goetz and Schoell (in their Varro, 
p. 207) write m<e>ille and m<e>ziles. I have followed them. These competent 
Latinists insert e with no thought of etymology even in the back of their heads, but 
solely because, supposing Lucilius to have written Latin in a correct and usual way, 
in the words item huc ‘e’ utroque opus, item throws backward on mille and huc looks 
forward to miles. No other reading would ever receive a moment’s consideration 
from a Latinist who was not trying to extract from Lucilius evidence for some 
preconceived theory (see also AJPh. 34. 497 sq.); and then the extraction of a 
different meaning can oniy be accomplished by a devious resort to conjectural 
emendations. 

The reader may observe how ineluctable is the charm of the recondite and 
vecheyché formula in empiric phonetics if he will but look at the derivation of (avides 
(= 1j)yepovides, Hesychius), as lately suggested in this Quarterly (1X. 247). Instead 
of having in (avis a possible instance of common Greek ¢- from IE. z-, we rather have 
(as in (épeOpov * BdépaOpov’ and (éAAw ‘ BadAdw’) a certain instance of (Arcado-Cyprian) 
¢- from IE. gw-. The cognates of (avis are Bava, yuvy and Eng. queen; Skr. jdni-s 
‘consort’ and gna ‘consort’ (of a god). 

Epwin W. Fay. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 

November 13, 1915. 


NOTE ON HERONDAS. 


In his edition of this author Buecheler translates the words of Mim. III. 72 
mpos we THS KoTTiOos Yuyx7s by ‘ per capitale tuum ingenium,’ but affords no explanation 
as to how he arrived at this sense. May I suggest another interpretation to which 
Modern Greek seems to me to lead? The equivalent of xortis is now vovAi or 
movAdkt, and zovAé pov or mwovAdke pov, or simply rovAdke= ‘ my little birdie,’ i.e. ‘my 
darling,’ is the most frequent endearing term of the Greeks. See Vlachos’s Acfcxdv 
“EAAnvoyaAArkdv 4 v, movdi. ‘movAi pov! mon chéri, mon amour, ma poulette.’ 
Therefore, rpés oe THs KotTidos Yvx7s, I fancy, means, ‘1 implore thee by thy darling 
soul.’ The expression seems to have come down to us intact in sense, and only 
altered in so far as new words have been substituted for the obsolete ones. Of such 
a phenomenon I have given several curious examples in my Notes on the Gospels. 

I may cite another passage where Modern Greek is helpful. 

In Mim. I. 5 Gyllis asks Thressa, Metricha’s slave-girl, to announce her to her 
mistress, Then follows the word xéAe.=‘ call her,’ which seems superfluous after 
ayyeAov. Besides, after xaAe there follows Metricha’s question tis eorw as though a 
call had preceded, whereas there had preceded no such call. If, however, we write 
xaA7, we obtain this call, the girl addressing her mistress by a respectful term, i.e. 
‘my good one.’ This term is, or at any rate was until very recent times, in use in 
Greece. In my young days, when ways in that country were simpler than they are 
now, many wives, especially among the simpler classes, out of respect used to address 
their husbands as xadé instead of by their names. Perhaps the term is still alive, but 
I have not heard it for some years, nor have I ever heard it in the feminine. 


Avex. PALLIs. 
LIVERPOOL, 
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LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XXXVII. 1. 1916. 

G. M. Bolling, The Latest Expansions of the Iiad. Examines in minute detail 
the contents of the manuscript and papyrus vulgates of the Jisad. Concludes that 
‘the papyri and the manuscripts are all descendants from a text of the iad, which 
about the middle of the second century before our era consisted of some 15,600 
lines’ (the printed texts recognize 15,693). ‘This vulgate agreed, so far as we 
know, line for line with the edition of Aristarchus.’ Lines such as JI. 2. 558, (wrongly 
supposed to be attested by Aristotle), are post-Aristarchean interpolations. W. M. 
Lindsay, The Latin Grammarians of the Empire. A discursive article on the 
grammatical treatises in Keil’s collection. The object of these writings is ‘ to satisfy 
the requirements of pupils in Universities and Schools.’ In using them we have to 
keep in mind their habit of repetition, and before accepting a statement to compare 
it with what is said elsewhere; and, secondly, always to reckon with the probability 
that its origin is Greek. H.N. Sanders, av with the Future. I. The occurrences in 
Plato. Examines these in succession, and would show that in the majority of 
instances Plato uses the construction ‘in ethos,’ the suggestion of a solecism being 
intentional. The feeling upon which Plato plays that the use was objectionable was 
due to a growing interest in grammar in the late fifth and early fourth centuries B.c., 
The feeling was short-lived, but was revived by Lucian and other late purists. 
E. W. Fay, Pro Domo Mea. Compressed and allusive notes on morphological 
matters previously discussed by the writer, on the hypothesis that suffixation is the 
outgrowth of composition. Part I. A. Dealing with the Superlative-Ordinal Group 
of Formations. W. P. Mustard, Echoes of Calpurnius and Nemesianus. A collection 
of parallels from the Neo-Latin poetry of the Renaissance. 


XXXVII. 2. 1916. 

K. F. Smith, Notes on Tibullus. The paucity and inferiority of the modern 
imitations of Tibullus is due to the fact that he deals with traditional motives and is 
not a man of striking phrases. A number of parallels and quotations are adduced 
from neo-Latin, Italian, French and English writers, including Dr. Johnson. E. W. 
Fay, Pro Domo Mea (concluded). B. Dealing with the Nasal Verb Flexion and C. 
with the -d /-dh root extensions. Walter Petersen, Origin of the Indo-European 
Nominal Stem-suffixes. Part I. Contests the theory that I.E. suffixes arose mainly by 
composition. Observes that the suffixes which, like the Germanic -léka (G. -lich, 
Eng. -ly) can be proved to have been once separate words, show a widening of their 
sense, but that this cannot be traced in the rest, in which the special meaning is the 
later one : ko e.g. was in the beginning a meaningless suffix and to a large extent 
continued meaningless. The less common suffixes also, e.g. -mt and -dhvo, present 
the same features. The special meaning that we attach to the suffix was a gradua 
development from the entire situation in which a word was placed. D. B. Durham 
Mimnermus and Propertius. Argues against Wilamowitz’s view that Propertius, in 
his Cynthia (1.) closely imitated Mimnermus ; there is more to be said for the theory 
that he imitated Philetas, which W. rejects. F.G. Moore on Caesar B.G. V. 16. 3. 
Would take ‘ et cedentibus et tnsequentibus’ substantively ‘retreaters . . . pursuers.’ 
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Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1916. 


Apr. 1. F. Schuchardt, De Grascorwm versibus quorum membra ambitw increscant 
commentatio metrica (Berndt). J. Martha, La Jangue étrusque (Herbig). P.S. Allen, 
The Age of Evasmus (B. A. Miller). The author’s knowledge of his period is 
remarkable. 

Apr. 8. R. Foerster, Libanu opera. Rec. R. F. Vol. VIII. Progymnasmata. 
Argumenta orationum Demosthenicarum (Schenkl). A well edited text. W. A. 
Oldfather and H. V. Canter, The Defeat of Varus and the German Frontier Policy of 
Augustus (Sadée). The authors maintain that Augustus never wanted to extend the 
frontier to the Elbe and that the defeat of Varus did not have the important results 
generally attributed to it. The reviewer discusses the matter fully and concludes 
that the writers have not made out their case. 

Apr. 15. P. V. Neugebauer, Tafeln zur astronomischen Chronologis. I1.: Tafeln 
fir Sonne, Planeten und Mond nebst Tafeln der Mondphasen fiir die Zeit 4000 vor 
Chr. bis 3000 nach Chr. (Boll). Part I. was reviewed on Jan. 4, 1913. Part III. 
will complete a useful work. 

Apr. 22. E. Drerup, Das finfte Buch der Ilias. Grundlagen einer homerischen 
Poetik (Paul Cauer), The reviewer criticizes the book (published in 1913) at great 
length in this and the three following numbers. 

Apr. 29. Autenrieth’s Schulworterbuch zu den homertschen Gedtchten. 12. Auflage 
bes. von A. Kaegi. Mit 31 Tafeln, 2 Karten und erklarendem Text von H. Blimner 
(J. Ziehen). The illustrations, which are now collected at the end, will be useful to 
the archaeologist, but the school-boy will not always know how to interpret them. 
R. Fiechter, Die baugeschschtliche Entwicklung des anttken Theaters. Eine Studie. 
Mit 132 Abbildungen (v. Behr). An architect’s work based on the study of the 
remains of 33 Greek or Roman theatres and of ancient pictures of theatre scenes. 
S. Frankfurter, Muttetlungen des Vereins der Freunde des humamstischen Gymnasiums, 
We quote a few lines from the notice of a lecture delivered at the meeting held in 
June 1915 by A. von Berzeviczy, President of the Hungarian ‘Akademie der 
Wissenschaften.’ The subject was: Humanism and the World War. ‘B. 
emphasized with impressive words and convincing reasoning the necessity of 
humanism in opposition to nationalism run mad, which has in the end set fire to the 
world. In the future less than ever shall we be able to dispense with an idealism 
based upon the study of the antique in Life and Art, in the workshop and in 
Science.’ 

May 6. E. Bickel, In Senecae philosophi fragmenta. Vol. 1.: Fragmenta de 
matrimonio (Philippson). An interesting book (438 pp.), the object of which is to 
identify in Jerome’s writings fragments of Seneca’s lost work. W. v. Christ, 
Geschichte dey gvriechischen Literatur. Unter Mitwirkung von O. Stahlin bearb. von 
W. Schmid. 5. Aufl. II., 2: Von 100 bis 530 nach Chr. (K. F. W. Schmidt). 
Practically a new book, not a mere ‘ Repertorium’ but a history of literature. 
Stahlin has treated the Christian writers much more fully. 

May 13. Th. Bergk, Poetae lyrict Graecit. Quartis curis rec. Th. B. (Sitzler). 
To this reprint of Parts II. and III. of the edition of 1882 have been added useful 
Indices by J. Rubenbauer. F. Toebelmann, Der Bogen von Malborghetto. Mit 
I Bildnis, 25 Tafeln und 7 Textabbildungen (v. Behr). A thorough study by an 
architect of the remains of a monument near the Ponte Molle now incorporated in 
some farm-buildings and not generally known. The writer shows reason to believe 
that it was a triumphal arch set up to commemorate the victory of Constantine over 
Maxentius at Saxa Rubra in 312. 

May 20. Ch. Favre, Thesaurus verborum quae im titulis Ionicis leguntur cum 
FLevodoteo sermone compavatus (Bannier). A lengthy review, discussing the interpreta- 
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tion of a number of passages in the Inscriptions. (1) O. Crusius, Hevondae Mimiambi, 
ed. V. by O. C. (2) E. Rostrup, Oxyrhynchos Papyri III. 413 (Preisendanz). (1) The 
new edition has 20 more pages. (2) Contains (a) the Xapérov and (b) Morxedrpra with 
French translation and photographs (which do not however show the signs clearly). 
R. thinks that we have in (a) the véle of the person responsible for the music, quoting 
only such words of the actors as would give him his cue. This explains the gaps in 
the sense. In (d) we have an actor’s copy giving only certain lines to help him in 
learning the part of the «vpio. P. Jahn, Vergils Gedichte. Erkl. von Ladewig, 
Schaper und Deuticke. I. Bucolica und Georgica. 9. Aufl., bearb. von P. J. 
(Tolkiehn). F. Stolle, Der rémische Legionary und sein Gepaick (Lammert). Includes 
an interpretation of Afoc. VI. 6. K. Erbacher, Grvtechisches Schuhwerk (Dehn). An 
enquiry on antiquarian lines. 

May 27. A. Olivieri. Philodemt Ilepit rappynoias libellus, ed. A. O. (Philippson). 
Incomplete and too dependent on the Naples edition. The reviewer contributes a 
number of suggestions for the restoration of the text. Vil. Lundstrom, Evanos: 
Acta philologica Suecana, ed. curavit V. L., Vol. XIV. (Heraeus), A summary of 
the papers with some criticism. 

June 3. G. Hellmann, Uber die agyptischen Witterungsangaben im Kalender von 
Claudius Ptolemaus. Sitzungsberichte der K. Pr. Akad. d. Wiss. (Boll). E. Norden, 
Die antike Kunstprosa I. 3 Abdruck (K. F.). A reprint of the original edition; 
22 pp. of new matter are added at the end. L. Schmidt, Geschichte dev deutschen 
Staimme bis zum Anfange der Volkerwanderung I1. 3 (G. Wolff). This section treats of 
the history of the Suebi and the Chatti. Good use is made of the archaeological 
evidence. 

June 10. P. Hamberger, Die vednerische Disposttion in dev alten réxvn pynropixy 
(Korax-Gorgias-Antiphon) (Lehnert). These studies throw fresh light on the 
beginnings of the art. C. Zander, Euvythmia Ctceronis (Ammon). N. Terzaghi, 
Fabula. Prolegomena allo studio del Teatro Antico. Vol. I.: Questiont Teatrah 
(K. Fr. W. Schmidt). Careful studies of a number of questions, e.g. the double 
names of plays, such as AvAntpis 7 Aidvpor, P. E. More, The Pavadox of Oxford 
(Kraemer). An interesting notice of an article in the School Review which advocates 
‘a return, if possible, to pure classical tradition and discipline.’ 

June17. P. Rabbow, Anithe Schriften tiber Seelenhetlung und Seelenleitung auf thre 
Quellen untersucht. 1. Die Therapie des Zorns (Wilke). Discusses the sources of Sen. 
De iva, Plut. wepi aopynoias, Cic. Tusc. III]. R. Berndt, Die Fragmente des Homer- 
erklivers Hevakieon (Eberhard). <A. Stiefenhofer, Die Echthettsfrage der biogvaphischen 
Synkviseis Plutarchs (Berndt). H. Pistorius, Beitrage zur Geschichte von Lesbos im 
4. Jahrh. v. Chy. (Lenschau). Includes a study of the numerous inscriptions and a 
number of excursus on the history of the period. Dey Obergermanisch-vatische Limes 
des Rémerveiches (G. Wolff). 

July 1 (Double Number). H. M. Chadwick, The Heroic Age (Cauer). A long 
and interesting review continued in the next number. G.de Budé, Dionis Chrysostom 
orationes, post L. Dindorfium ed. G. de B. (v. Arnim). Teubner text with brief 
app. crit. at the foot of the page. Publications of the Princeton University Archaeological 
Expeditions to Syna. Div. II. III. A 4. 5.B 5 (Hiller von Gaertringen). The review 
includes a suggested restoration (in which U. v. Wilamowitz has had a hand) of 
Inscr. 588. 

July 8. J. Kéhm contributes a paper entitled Quisquts, quamquam usw. 

July 15. H. Collitz und O. Hoffmann, Sammlung der griechischen Dialektinschniften, 
IV. 4. 3 (Larfeld). This completes the work. 

July 22. W. Dittenberger, Sylloge inscriptionum Gvraecarum. Ed. 3. Vol. I. 
(Bannier). The new edition, which contains many new inscriptions, has been 
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prepared by Pomtow (Delphian), Kirchner (Attic), Ziebarth (Euboean), Hiller v. 
Gaertringen (other inscriptions). A long review continued in the next number 
discusses the interpretation of many passages. G. Bergstrasser, Pseudo-Galent in 
Hippocratis de septimanis commentarium ab Hunaino q. f. arabice uersum ex codice 
Monacensi primum ed. et germanice uertit G. B. (Kind), H. E. Butler and 
A. S. Owen, Apulet Apologia with introduction, etc. (Rossbach). An industrious and 
thorough piece of work. A. Stein, Untersuchungen zuy Geschichte und Verwaltung 
Agyptens unter vomischer Herrschaft (Gelzer). The writer is an antiquarian rather 
than a historian. 

July 29. H. Giintert, Uber Reimwortbildungen im Arischen und Altgriechischen 
(Schwyzer). ‘In many ways stimulating.’ 


Classical Philology. XI. 2. 1916. 


H. W. Prescott, The Interpretation of Roman Comedy. Demurs to the prevalent 
theory that the later Hellenistic comedy from which the plays of Plautus and Terence 
are derived was profoundly influenced by the Euripidean tragedy, and urges that the 
inequalities and inconcinnities in certain comedies, e.g. the Rudens, Persa, Stichus and 
Mostellavia, are not necessarily to be attributed to ‘contamination’ of several Greek 
originals or to ‘retractation’’ but may be explained as due to the exigencies of the 
plot. John A. Scott, Assumed Contradictions in the Seasons of the Odyssey. Astronomical 
and other data are satisfied by placing the action of the Odyssey in the forty days from 
Oct. 5 to Nov. 2. M. B. Ogle, Hovace an Atticist. S. I. 10 is not an ‘Atticist’ 
attack on the ‘ Asiatic’ school including Lucilius, but a defence of Horace’s own 
practice in writing seymones in a milder vein than the unsparing invective of Lucilius, 
Catullus and Calvus. W. D. Briggs gives the classical source-material for B. Jonson’s 
Epigvams and Forest. R. J. Bonner contributes notes on public and private arbi- 
tration at Athens. C. W. Keyes redates the list of Roman provinces called the 
Laterculus Veronensis as 304-314 A.D. E. H. Sturtevant argues that -o/- changed to 
-ul- (except after ~) before Plautus. Spellings like wolt, adzcio, originally correct, 
remained in use after the pronunciation had become uu, #. F. A. Wood, Latin 
Etymologies : hebeo (cf. ‘ give,’ ‘ geben’), helluor, honos, infans (two words 1. ‘embryo’ 
eupuois: bheya ‘grow,’ 2. ‘speechless’), dudus, luscus, patrave (cf. ‘to further’) 
uadum, uadeve. P. Shorey would read dvuvards for adivaros in Plato Laws 795 B. 


XI. 3. 1916. 


G. L. Hendrickson, Hovace and Valerius Cato. Maintains the Horatian author- 
ship of the lines prefixed in some MSS. to S. I. 10, forming an exordium afterwards 
deleted by Horace himself. The peruincam of v. 2 is to be understood of the verbal 
quibble in mendo-sus—emendarve. The qui of v. 5 is the poet himself. W. M. Lindsay, 
A new Clue to the emendation of Latin Poets. The clue is the use of ancient Notae or 
abbreviations of words which are attested in a Vatican MS. (Pal. Lat. 1753) of 
Marius Victorinus (Photograph of a page). F. E. Robbins, The Lot Oracle at Delpht 
(with two illustrations), inter alia, interprets an obscure cylix painting on which 
‘Themis’ and Aegeus appear, the former holding a phiale, by the suggestion that she 
is reading lots. L.C. Webb, The cost of living in Roman Egypt. Economic statistics, 
chiefly in tabular form, taken from the papyri, on the value of money, rates of wages 
and prices of commodities during the first seven centuries of the Christian era. 
R. W. Husband, On the Expulsion of Foreigners from Rome. A historical résumé. In 
some cases the expulsion was due to alien usurpation of the rights of citizens, and 
its object the purification of the roll of burgesses. The same was the object of the 
lex Papia, under which Archias and Balbus were prosecuted. Notes on Jowis incre- 
mentum, Cris 398 and Verg. Ecl. 4. 49, ‘offspring of Jupiter’ by Tenney Frank, and 
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on Pers. 4. 165-6 ‘wdas ante fores’ ‘deluged by water from the windows’ by 
G. C. Fiske. G. A. Harrer conjectures that Arrian was transferred from the 
governorship of Cappadocia to that of Syria in 137. E. T.M. has a note on the 
exercise of imagination demanded from the audience in Plaut. Amphitr. 551 sqq. 


Classical Weekly (New York). 1916. 

April r. A. Baldwin, The Electrum Coinage of Lampsakos (G. F. Hill). ‘It is 
only by such patient work on die-varieties and similar minutiae that the arrangement 
of apparently uniform series can be made out.’ 

April 29. Gilbert Murray, The Stoic Philosophy: Conway Memorial Lecture 
(J. W. Hewitt). ‘It has the literary charm that characterizes everything Prof. 
Murray writes and it gives an excellent glimpse into the heart and essence of the 
Stoic Philosophy.’ 

May 13. H. D. Naylor, (1) Latin and English Idiom, (2) More Latin and English 
Idum (F. H. Fowler). ‘The general plan of the books and, for the most part, the 
detailed carrying out of the plan are to be highly commended. We should have 
something of this sort for every author read in Secondary Schools. ... But many 
teachers will feel compelled to rewrite Prof. Naylor’s syntactical notes.’ 

May 20. A. H. Weston, Latin Satirical Writing Subsequent to Juvenal (D. A. 
Penick). The purpose of the work is ‘to call attention to some of the satirical 
writing of this later period, to show what forms it took, what subjects it dealt with, 
and the nature of its treatment of those subjects.’ 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1916. 

April1. J. M. Hoogvliet, Die sogenannten ‘Geschlechter’ tm Indo-Europdischen 
und im Latein (Herbig). ‘The critic, leaving the pseudo-philosophical schematism of 
the author, suggests the following general sketch of the development of grammatical 
gender in Indo-European languages: -o and -d@ adjective forms were originally used 
to indicate correspondence with -o and -d noun forms; the pronouns so and sa were 
originally so used, but afterwards differentiated with the meanings ‘ he’ and ‘she’: 
the same difference was then transferred to -o and -@ nouns where sex-difference was 
possible ; the -o and -d adjectives were next used in association with other nouns 
according to their sex; and lastly the whole mass of nouns, by schematism and 
analogy, was drawn into the system. 

April 8. H. Philipp, Dre historisch-geographischen Quellen in den Etymologiae des 
Isidorus von Sevilla ( Riese). 

April 29. S. B. Psaltes, Grvammatik dev byzantinischen Chronthen (Heisenberg). 
The book does not correspond precisely to its title, but gives us a much-needed 
description of all the elements in Byzantine speech which are not antique but yet 
won themselves a place in literary prose. 

May 6. M. Banescu, Die Entwicklung des gnechischen Futurums bis zur Gegenwart 
(Hatzidakis). 

May 20. H. Reich, Von dey Zukunft des deutschen nationalen Evziehungs-staates und 
Platons Politeia. I. The writer gives a full account of the opening and work of the 
Zentvalinstitut fiir Erziehung und Unterricht in Berlin, with summaries of lectures 
delivered during last winter. Two educational parties appear, each aiming at a new 
German Renaissance: but whilst one holds to the humanistic ideal, the other looks 
for a closer assimilation to the Prussian political organisation. Fr. Slotty, Der 
Gebvauch des Konjunktivs und Optativs m den gnechischen Dialekten. 1. (Debrunner). 
Many objections are made. 

May 27. Vergils Gedichte, erkl. von Ladewig, etc.: gth edition by P. Jahn 
(Helm). The chronology adopted is questioned. 

June 3. W.Amelung, Dramen des Sophokles. 1. (Geffcken). The introduction 
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and translation are praised. E, Pieske, De tstulorum Africae Latinovum sermone 
quaestiones morphologtcae (Landgraf). A careful work. 

June 10. J. v. Wageningen, Mansit Astronomica (Kraemer). Praised. 

June 17. A.Stiefenhofer, Die Echthettsfrage der biographischen Synkviseis Plutarchs. 

July 1. E. Drerup, Homey (Waser). A beautiful book. H. Roese, De Ovidis 
Heroidum codice Gtssenst. Careful. 

July 8. C.F.G. Heinrici, Griechisch-byzantinische Gesprachsbiichey und Verwandtes 
aus Sammelhandschysften (Heisenberg). Generally praised, but the treatment of the 
texts is inadequate. Th. Birt, Novellen und Legenden aus verklungenen Zeiten (Morsch). 
The stories are vividly told. 

July 15. A. Olivieri, Philodemi Tlepi rappyoias libellus, ed. A. O. (Wilke). Leaves 
much to be desired. L. Volkmann, 7. Lucretius Carus, der Jiinger Eptkurs. 


Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 1916. I.-III. 

Gillis P:son (sic !), Wetter, Pas (Nilsson). A beautiful book. Skenika: (i.) Marg. 
Bieber, Kuchenform mit Tragddtenszene (Robert). Highly interesting. (ii.) A. Briickner, 
Maske aus dem Kevrametkhos (Robert). The subject is carefully treated. 


Hermes. LI. 3. 1916. 

Chr. Tensen, Zu den Demen des Eupolis. Gives a full description of three 
papyrus-leaves found in 1905-1907 with the conjectures already proposed; then 
attempts a reconstruction of the three fragments, with the result that all belong to 
the second part of the document. The first leaf contains the conclusion of the 
parabasis, the second follows immediately upon it, and the third probably contains an 
episode from the appearance of Aristeides. H. Dessau, Uber die Quellen unseves 
Wissens vom zweiten punischen Krieg. 1. Blunders of Polybius in his arrangement 
of the events are explained by reference to his sources: the insertion of Spanish 
occurrences amongst Italian of the year 217 B.c. is traced to Fabius Pictor. 
Polybius III. 85. 7 is a shortened extract from Livy XXII. 7. 6; the curious 
tAvvoveat Tais kéuas in Polyb. IX. 6. 3 is due toa misunderstanding of Livy XXVI. 9. 7 
‘crinibus passis aras uerrentes.’ II. Neither Polybius nor Livy are influenced by 
any pro-Carthaginian source. Both Silenos and Sosylos soon quitted Hannibal, and 
their fragments indicate an anti-Karthaginian tone. O. Weinrich, Zum romischen 
Sative. I. The sourcé of Livy VII. 2 is not that of Horace Efsst. II. 1. 139 sqq. 
Horace follows a pre-Varronian chronology; Livy has probably drawn from 
Varro. II. The arrangement of Horace Sates II]. H. Blimner, Avitische Bemer- 
kungen zu Plutarch’s Moralia. E. v. Stern, Zur Wertung dey pseudo-anstotelischen 
zweiten Ockonomtk. Criticizes the attempt of K. Riezler to explain the document as a 
catechism for the Finance of the ancient Polis. B. Keil, [leAorovvnctaxds roAeuos. 
Discusses A. Elber’s paper Thukydides und dey Name des peloponnestschen Krteges (Neue 
Jahvbiichey XVIII1., pp. 77 sqq. B. Keil, Texthritisches eu den Hellenica Oxyrhynchica. 
G. Herbig, Tyvo und Flere. Examines the Etruscan word flere on a bronze mirror 
(CII. 1069) in connexion with other forms from the same root, and reaches the 
development fley ‘hard metal,’ ‘bronze,’ ‘ bronze-statue,’ ‘ iron.” MISZELLEN: 
G. Klaffenbach, Stsennmas Statthalterschaft von Makedonien. F. Jacoby, Herodotinter- 
polation aus Avéiaxd. Fr. Groh, Zum athenischen Psephisma iiber Salamts. W. Kolbe, 
Zum Dekvet tibey Chalkis. A. Kern, Poseidon Tepevovxos. 


Mnemosyne. XLIV. 3. July, 1916. 

J. J. Hartman on Juvenal 1. 108 (si . . . custodit . . . conductas Coruinus oues) 
argues in favour of an emendation conductus made by him twenty-three years ago, on 
the ground that conductas owes can mean nothing but hived sheep, a meaning precluded 
by the context. Mayor explains the passage, ‘feeds a stranger's sheep for hire,’ 
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citing certain passages in the Digests. These, H. holds, he has misinterpreted. To 
obtain Mayor’s sense conducit oues pascendas would be required. W. Vollgraff, 
continuing his Nouae Inscriptiones Argiuae, gives a long inscription discovered in 
August, 1906, recording the gift of a golden crown to the Rhodians for having lent 
the Argives too talents without interest. The forms of the letters point to a date 
between 300 and 225 B.c. Historical considerations allow a choice of the dates 
278-272, 258-250, 249-244, during which years the Argives and Rhodians were on the 
same side in Greek politics. V.adds some notes in elucidation of the inscription, 
J. C. Naber, Obseruatiunculae de Iuve Romano—De Nilo Censitove, Part III., continues 
his study, in the light of recently discovered papyri, of the survey and valuation of 
landed property in Egypt. H.D. Verdam attempts to discover the chronological 
order of the Platonic dialogues (so far as it is still disputed) by comparing pairs of 
dialogues, and asking (when the same subject is discussed) in which of the two we 
find either new opinions expressed, or a more complete and developed expression of 
opinions already adumbrated. J. J. Hartman, De Ludo de Morte Claudii, argues 
(1) that a Roman would see nothing discreditable in the composition of such a ‘skit’ 
by one who, like Seneca in his Consolatio ad Polybium, had already indulged in effusive 
flattery of the emperor: (2) that our extant piece is mot the ’AtroxoAoktvyTwots 
mentioned by Dion Cassius, There is nothing about ‘ pumpkinification’ in our 
piece, nor is it likely that anything of the kind was contained in the missing portion: 
(3) that nevertheless it is undoubtedly the work of Seneca. H. adds some critical 
notes on the piece. P.Groeneboom, Vama, contributes short critical notes on various 
passages in the Greek poets from Sophocles to Herondas. The number also contains 
short notes on Tac. Aun. IV. 1 and Clement Alex. Protrept. 119. 


Revue de Philologie. XXXIX. 4. 1915. 

R. Cahen, Euripides Iph. in Aul. 1079. A. Cartault, Hovace Sat. i, 1. 61. 
F, Cumont, (i.) Marciana Silva in Ammianus Marc. xxi. 8, 2 is the same as the Greek 
‘Epxvvia tAn, and is probably a corruption of it through the form “Apxivos. (i1.) L’dve 
Byzantine et Théophile dEdesse. REviEW: Acaddyou "Exurxérov Pwrixis ths ’Hreipov 
tov “JAAvpixod xepddAaa yvwortixa p’ by J. E. Weis-Liebersdorf, 1912 (P. Collomp). 
Unfavourable. Revue des Revues et publications d’Académies relatives a l’antiquité 
classique. Fascicules parus en 1916. 


Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione Classica. XLIV. 3. 1916. 

V. Costanzi, The Tyranny of the Orthagondae in the light of a new document. 
Discusses the succession and chronology of the Orthagorid dynasty at Sicyon, 
employing the new fragment on the history of Sicyon (Oxyrhynchus Papyn XI. 
No. 1365), which however gives little help. Concludes, though diffidently, that 
Orthagoras was not one of the line of tyrants, but the eponymous ancestor of the 
clan. A. Rostagni, Equos Tvotanus. Emphasizes the debt of early Roman Tragedy 
and Comedy to Hellenistic, as opposed to Hellenic, models; thus the prototype of 
the Equus Trotanus of Livius Andronicus is to be found in an Alexandrine tragedy 
mentioned by Dioscorides (Anth. Pal. V. 137). M. L. de Gubernatis, Quaestiunculae 
Probianae II. The friend of Aulus Gellius (I. 7. 4), who argued, probably wrongly, 
for the reading ‘in potestatem fuisse ’ in Cic. de Imp. Cn. Pomp. XII. 33, should not 
be identified with Probus, as is done by Aistermann, but with some grammarian of 
the school of Fronto. F. Nencini, Hevondas 1V. 75. Interprets Ocav Yavew as 
meaning ‘to equal or rival the gods,’ a sense in which it is found twice in Synesius. 
Cf. also ovpavod Yavew in Plut. Demetr. I. 898 sq. G. Corradi, The end of the veign of 
Seleucus Nicatoy. II. Continues the history of Seleucus from the battle of Korupedion 
to his death. E. de Marchi, Notes on the Culex. In 1. 245 for the MS. ‘siblite’ 
proposes ‘sub Dite,’ and reads ‘ otia quaerentes frustra sub Dite puellae.’ In. 1. 264 
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proposes ‘busta’ for ‘cura.’ H. Moricca, Lucretiana. Analyzes minutely the 
argument of Bk. II. with a view to determining the reading in II. 166-7, which 
is pronounced to be ‘nec persectari primordia singula quaequest ut uideas qua 
quicque geratur cum ratione,’ where ‘est’ should be given the sense of ‘ licet,’ 
‘conceditur.’ 


Wochenschrift der klassische Philologie. 1916. 

May 8. H. Bliimner, Die vémischen Privataltertiimer (Iw. Miiller’s Handbuch, lV. 
2. 2), 3 Ed. (E. Lommatzsch). ‘An entirely new book.’ H. A. Sanders, The 
Washington manuscript of the Four Gospels (Stahlin). Carefully written. 

May 15. W. Aly, Hestod’s Theogonie, mit Einl. u. Komm. von W. A. 
(Sitzler). Approved generally. F.Schoell, M. T. Ciceronis Orat. in M. Antonium 
Philippicae XIV., rec. F. S. (Busche). Excellent work, which will be the leading 
authority for long. 

May 22. Max Radin, The Jews among the Greeks and Romans (Fries). Pleasantly 
written, but without new results. 

May 29. E. Norden, Ennius und Vergilius (Berndt). Rich contents. J. Sajdak, 
Meletemata patristica (Draseke). Praised. 

June 5. F. Rittelmeijer, Thukydides und die Sophistik (Nestle). The chief results 
claim appreciation. 

June 12. H. W. Litchfield, National exempla uirtutis in Roman literature 
(Harder). Careful and interesting. 

June 19. A. W. Persson, Zur Textgeschichte Xenophons (Vollbrecht). Very 
successful. H. J. Bell, Greek Papynt im the British Museum. IV. The Aphrodito 
papyri (Karl Schmidt). A model production. 

June 26. U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aeschylt tragoedtae ed. U. v. W.-M., 
and Aeschylos, Interpretationen von U. v. W.-M. (Sitzler). Combines all the elements 
needed for building a sure foundation. P. Poralla, Prosopographie dev Lakedaimonier 
(Cauer). Very welcome. E.S. Duckett, Studies in Ennius (Tolkiehn), Too many 
unsupported hypotheses. 

July 3. E. Meyer, Reich und Kultur dey Chetster (Goessler). Opens up rich 
vistas. J. W. Cohson, Rhetorical studies iu the Arbitvatwn scene of Menander’s 
Epitrepontes (Fincke). 

July 10. K. Reinhardt, Paymenides und die Geschichte dey gniechischen Philosophie 
(Nestle). Reaches new and surprising results. L.R. Dean, A study of the cognomina 
of soldiers in the Roman legion (Bacherler). The material has not been studied with 
sufficient thoroughness. 

July 17. K. Preisendanz, Zu Seneca Herc. fur. 

July 24 (double number). H. Frankel, De Simia Rhodio (B). A collection of 
fragments, showing care and judgment. H. v. Arnim, Ein alignechisches Konigsideal. 
Plato’s Politikos is a grand memorial of friendship with Dion, not Dionysios. 

August 5. R. Koebner, Venantius Fortunatus (Hosius). An attractive picture, 
tastefully disposed. 

August 14 (double number). L. Klebs, Die Reliefs des alten Reiches (2980- 
2475 B.c.) (Wiedemann). Fills an important gap. F. Kraus, Dse Formeln des 
griechischen Testaments (Wessely). This unpretentious dissertation contains a crowd 
of important results, 








THE BRITISH ACADEMY. 


CROMER GREEK PRIZE. 


WITH the view of maintaining and encouraging the study of Greek, particularly 
among the young, in the national interest, Lord Cromer has founded an Annual 
Prize, to be administered by the British Academy, for the best Essay on any subject 
connected with the language, history, art, literature, or philosophy of Ancient Greece. 

The first annual prize, of £40, will be awarded before the end of 1917, under the 
following Rules: 

1. Competition is open to all British subjects of either sex who will be under 
twenty-six years of age on October 1, 1917. 

2. Any such person desirous of competing must send in to the Secretary of the 
British Academy on or before December 1, 1916, the title of the subject proposed by 
him or her. The Academy may approve (with or without modification) or disapprove 
the subject; their decision will be intimated to the competitor as soon as possible. 


3. Preference will be given, in approval of subjects proposed, to those which 
deal with aspects of the Greek genius and civilization of large and permanent 
significance over those which are of a minute or highly technical character. 


4. Any Essay already published, or already in competition for another prize of 
the same nature, will be inadmissible. 

5. Essays, of which the subject has been approved, must be sent in to the 
Secretary of the Academy on or before October 1,1917. They must be typed (or, if 
the author prefers, printed), and should have a note attached stating the main sources 
of information used. 

6. It is recommended that the Essays should not exceed 20,000 words, exclusive 
of notes. Notes should not run to an excessive length. 


7. The author of the Essay to which the prize is awarded will be expected to 
publish it (within a reasonable time, and after any necessary revision), either 
separately, or in the Journals or Transactions of a Society approved by the Academy, 
or among the Transactions of the Academy. 

The Secretary of the Academy will supply on application, to any person qualified 
and desirous to compete, a list which has been drawn up of some typical subjects, 
for general guidance only, and without any suggestion that one or another of these 
subjects should be chosen, or that preference will be given to them over any other 
subject of a suitable nature. 

Communications should be addressed to ‘ The Secretary of the British Academy, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, London, W.’ 
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IL—GENERAL INDEX. 


A. 
AccENT, Latin, 176 
Adam (James), views on Plato’s Republic 
criticized, 178 ff. 
Adonis, 176 
adventurer, the, in private and public life, 172 
Aelian, sources of, 172 
Aeolic optative, 64 
Alexander of Sicyon, 120 
Allia Potestas, epitaph of, 61, I19 
Allius, 128 f. 
Alphius, 174 
Amata, an understudy to Dido, 93, n. 2 
Amyntor in the Doloneia, 121 ff. 
Anderson (W. B.), notes on Lucan I. and VIII., 
100 ff. 
notes on Lucan IX., 151 ff. 
Statius and the date of the Culex, 
225 ff. 
Anspach (A. E.), discovery of a MS. of Isidore’s 
Etymologies, 106 
dvyr:haBy in the Rhesus, 195 
dd xowod construction, 150 
Arab conquest of Egypt, 11 
arch of Malborghetto, 233 
Argive inscriptions, 61, 119 
Argives, arbitration of the, between the Me- 
lians and Cimolians, 119 
gift of a golden crown to the Rhodians, 
238 
Aristotle, his criticism of Plato’s Republic, 
185, n. I 
on war, 173 
Athens, financial administration of, 169 
Augustus, his German frontier policy, 233 


B. 
Boeotians, the four senates of the, 118 
bucolic diaeresis, 38 ff. 
Butcher (W. G. D.), his views on the caesura 
in Virgil criticized, 40 ff. 
Butterworth (G@. W.), Clement of Alexandria’s 
Protrepticus and the Phaedrus of Plato, 198 ff. 


C. 
Caesar, the period of his command in Gaul, 
49 ft. 


caesura, the hephthemimeral, 42 f. 

the, in Homer, 118 
callium prouincia, 116 
Capreolus, 129 
Catalogue of women, the Hesiodic, 65 
Cato’s character in Lucan, 155 f. 
Catullus, discussion of Carvmen 68, 57 

notes on, 125 ff. 
Cesnola collection of antiquities, 118 
charioteer, the, in Clement’s Protvepticus, 202 
Chosroes, II, 15 
Cicero, the composition of the Ovator, 173 
Ciris, the, 32 ff., 211 
Clement of Alexandria, his debt to Plato, 198 ff. 
codex Bernensis 165, 163; 172, 163 
codex Vallicellianus A. 18; Isidori, 106 
colonizing policy of the Romans, 118 
Colson (F. H.), some problems in the gram- 

matical chapters of Quintilian, 17 ff. 
communism in Ovacula Sibyllina, 7 
corn-export from Alexandria, 15 
Cratinus, the Aparérides, 170 
criteria, afforded by metre and diction for the 
date of Latin poems, 32 ff. 

of etymological reasoning, 229 ff. 
Cromer Greek prize, 240 
Culex, the, 32 ff., 225 ff. 
cursive writing (Roman), 119 
Curtius, QO. Rufus, 169 
Cybele, 126 f. 


D. 
deceased wife’s sister bill, 183 n. 3 
Domitian’s interest in poetry, 173 
Donatus, is his commentary on Virgil lost ? 
158 ff. 
letter to Lucius Munatius, 160 f. 


E. 

Egypt conquered by Arabs, 11 
conquered by Persians, 11, 15 
landed property in, 61, 238 
law of contract in, 120 
social organization in, 62 

Ehwald, Kritische Bettraége (to Ovid) criticised 

148 
emendations of Latin poets, 222 ff. 
R 











242 


Ennius, the Scipio, 57 
epitaph of Allia Potestas, 61, 119 
equites, rise of the, 118 
Euanthius, 158 
Eunomus, 198 
Eupolis, fragments of the Demes reconstructed, 
237 
Euripides, the formal beauty of the Hercules 
Furens, 72 ff. 
the problem of the Rhesus, 192 ff. 
Evelyn-White (Hugh G. ), Hesiodea III., 65 ff. 
Ezerovo ring, inscription on, 176 


F. 
fatalism of the Greeks, 169 
Fay (Edwin W.), criteria of etymological rea- 
soning, 229 ff. 
Ferguson (A. S.), marriage regulations in the 
Republic, 177 fe. 
Festus, new evidence for the text of, 106 ff. 
fons Bandusiae, site of, 57 


G. 


Garrod (H. W.), Varus and Varius, 206 ff. 

gender in Indo-European languages, 236 

Gow (A. 8. F.), on two passages of the Orestes, 
8o ff. 

Grammatici, their rules of prosody, 97 ff. 

Grattius, 150 


H. 


Hall (F. W.), notes on Hierocles Stoicus, 85 f. 
Hardie (W. R.), a criticism of criteria, 32 ff. 
* harvest ’ of mankind, 8 f. 
Headlam (Walter), views on the Hercules 
Furens criticized, 76 
Herondas, note on, 231 
Hesiodea III., 65 ff. 
hexameter, its development in Latin, 33 ff. 
Hierocles Stoicus, notes on, 85 f. 
Hilberg (Isidor), his views on Ovid criticized, 
139, 140 
Hirschfeld (Otto), views on the lex Pompeia 
Licinia discussed, 49 ff. 
Hirst (Gertrude), an attempt to date the com- 
position of Aeneid VII., 87 ff. 
Holmes (T. Rice), Hirschfeld and Judeich on 
the lex Pompeia Licinia, 49 fi. 
Homer, J/iad X. dramatized in the Rhesus, 193 
-oo forms in, 116 
Homeric caesura, 118 
Horace, an imitator of Catullus, 57 
his alleged conversion to Stoicism, 175 
Housman (A. E.), Ovidiana, 130 ff. 
humanism in Germany during the war, 236; 
in Hungary, 233 


& 


imperfect subjunctive in Latin, its derivation, 
63 

nscriptions restored by Vollgraff, 61 

sidore, his Etymologies, 106 it. 


GENERAL INDEX 


Jj. 
Jackson (S. Eliz.), views on the authorship of 
the Culex criticized, 32 
Jews shall rule the world, 1o 
Josephus’ references to his own works, 172 
Judeich (Walther), views on the lex Pompeia 
Licinia discussed, 49 ff. 


K. 
Kalypso, 116 
Klotz, A., on the sources of the fourth and 
fifth decades of Livy, 60 
Korupedion, battle of, 175 


L. 
LANGUAGE: SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 63 f., 
176 (see further under ‘ Summaries’) 
Laus Pisonis, 207 
Leaf (Walter), his views on the Rhesus criti- 
cized, 192 ff. 
his Homey and History criticized, 121 
lex Pompeia Licinia, 49 ff. 
Liber Glossarum, 104 
Liebaert (Abbé T.), on the ornamentation 
of a Festus MS., 115 
Lindsay (W. M.), new evidence for the text of 
Festus, 100 ff. 
terga fatigamus hasta, 97 ff. 
LITERATURE AND GENERAL: SUMMARIES OF 
PERIODICALS, 57 ff., 116 ff., 169 ff., 232 fff. 
(see further undeyv ‘ Summaries ’) 
Livius Andronicus, the Equus Troianus, 238 
Livy, his authorities in books XXI.-XLV., 61 
Klotz’ work on the sources of the fourth 
and fifth decades, 60 
Lucan, notes on books I. and VIII., roo ff. 
notes on book IX., 151 ff. 
Lyrceian water, the, 83 f. 


M. 
Magisiri, the, of Campania, 170 
Marciana Silua, 238 
marriage regulations in Plato’s Repwhlic, 177 ff. 
Merrill (E. T.), notes on Catullus, 125 ff. 
metre, Latin, as evidence for date, 32 ff. 
Mommsen (Th.), die MRechtsfrage zwischen 
Cdsav und dem Senat, discussed, 49 ff. 
Murray (G. G.), views on the authorship of the 
Rhesus approved, 196 
Mystes, 220 f. 
- N. 
Nemean games, season of, 119 
New Testament, grammar of the, 119 
Kenyon’s Handbook to its textual criti- 
cism, 55 
nobility, the, of the Roman imperial period, 172 
notae Tironianae, 172 
Numitorius, his Antibucolica, 219 
O. 
ovatio vecta in Indo-European languages, 64 


Orthagoridae, the, 238 
Oschophoria, the, 61 
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Ostia, 137 
Ovid, his use of geographical terms, 136 f. 
notes on the Tvistia and Ex Ponto, 
190 f. 
Ovidiana, 130 ff. 
Owen (S. G.), emendations of Latin poets, 
222 ff. 
suggestions on Ovid criticized, 132, 134, 
145 n., 147, 148 
Oxyrhynchus and 6 dfvpuyxos xapaxrip, 62 


oe 


Pallis (A.), note on Herondas, 231 
Pamphilos, Lexikon and void, 172 
papyri, Greek, 117 
unedited, from Herculaneum, 174 
participial clauses in hexameter verse, 35 ff. 
perfects, contracted -v, in Latin, 165 
syncopated, in Latin, 168 
Persian conquest of Egypt, 11, 15 
Philargyrius, 209 f., 213 
Philo, 172 
Philocrates, archonship of, 118 
Philoctetes, cave of, 117 
Philodemus, fragments of, 61 
Plato, marriage regulations in the Republic, 
177 ff. 
order of the dialogues, 117, 238 
Phaedrus, 117, 173; influences Clement 
of Alexandria, 198 ff. 
Sophistes, 62 
Timaeus, 177, 180 
Platt (Arthur), the Lyrceian water, 83 f. 
Plautus, composition of the Stichus, 119 
Pliny and the history of art, 61 
the pretended orations, 174 
Poggio, 170 
Poliziano, seven unedited letters of, 57 
Polybios, his dependence on Fabius Pictor and 
Livy, 237 
Pompeius Bithynicus, 118 
Pontius (biographer of Cyprian), 172 
Porter (W. H.), article on the Ihesus in Herma- 
thena, 192 
Postgate (J. P.), notes on Ovid’s Tvistia and 
ex Ponto, 190 f. 
prologue, the, in Greek and Latin drama, 170 
prophets to reign, 11 
prosody, Latin, 97 ff., 176 


Q. 


Quintilian, some problems in his grammatical 
chapters, 17 ff. 


R. 
Rand (E. K.), is Donatus’ commentary on 
Virgil lost, 158 ff. 
relationship in Plato’s Republic, 178 ff. 
Rhesus, the problem of the, 192 ff. 
a (@. C.), the problem of the Rhesus, 
192 ff. 
Riedel (Ernest), Latin verb-forms, 165 ff. 
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Rome and Carthage, 173 
will perish after 948 years, 15 
Rutilius, 174 


Sarpedon, 65 ff. 

Scott (Walter), the last Sibylline oracle of 
Alexandria, 7 ff. (see also Vol. IX., 144 ff., 
207 ff. 

Seleucus Nicator, 238 

Seneca, de morte Claudii, 238 

his Epicurean and Stoic tendencies, 
173 
his edition of notae Tivonianae, 172 
Servius, his sources, 158 ff. 
authenticity of treatises by, 57 

Sheppard (J. T.), the formal beauty of the 
Hercules Furens, 72 ff. 

Shewan (A.), Amyntor in the Doloneia, 121 ff. 

shorthand, Roman, 172 

Sibylline oracle of Alexandria, the last, 7 ff. 

conjectural text of book XIV., 284-361, 
12 ff. 
interpretation of book XIV., 7 ff. 

Sicyon, 238 

Silenos on the Punic wars, 237 

Skutsch, F., Aus Vergils Frijhzeit criticized, 33, 
47 1., 211 

Gallus und Vergil, 211 

Sophrosyne, 73, 78 

Sosylos on the Persian wars, 237 

stage, the housedoor on the ancient, 59 

Statius and the date of the Culex, 225 ff. 

subjunctive, the potential, in Latin, 176 

suffixation, Fay’s theories criticized, 63 

reply by Edwin W. Fay, 229 ff. 
Sulpicia verses, the, 172 f. 
SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 57 ff., 
116 ff., 169 ff., 232 fff. 
American Journal of Philology, 
169, 232 
Athenaeum (Pavia), 57 
Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, 
58 f., 116 ff., 169 f., 233 ff. 
Classical Philology, 118, 170, 235 f. 
Classical Weekly, 59, 118 f., 170 f., 236 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 60, 171 f., 
236 f. 
Glotta, 63 f., 176 
Goéttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 60, 172, 


” 


Hermes, 60 f., 172 f., 237 

Indogermanische Forschungen, 64 

Mnemosyne, 61, 119 f., 237 f. 

Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische 
Altertum, 173 

Revue de Philologie, 61, 120, 238 

Rivista di Filologia, 61 f., 173 ff., 238 f. 

Wochenschrift fir klassische Philo- 
logie, 62 f., 175 f., 239 


116, 


T. 


Tacitus as a historian, 173 
Terence, prologue to the Andrta, 172 
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Thucydides, the historic objectivity of his Viljoen (H. G.), emendations in Euripides’ 
speeches, 174 Medea, 124 
Thyestes, authorship of the, 206 ff. on Euripides Supplices, vv. 1114 sq., 123 


Trojan war, its length, 116 on Sophocles Eleciva, vv. 137, sqq., 70 f.; 
tyvannis in the Herc. Fur. denotes violent rule, vv. 1074 sqq., 1 ff. 

75 Virgil, an attempt to date the composition of 

Aeneid VII., 87 fi. 
V. a double recension of the Eclogues, 218 f. 

Valgius, 223 ce Vitruvius, 119 
Valla, L., and Rutilius, 174 
Varus and Varius, 206 ff. W. 
Varus, defeat of, 233 weights and measures at Athens, 172 


verb-forms, Latin, 165 ff. 
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A. 

Aeschylus :— 

Ag. (1119-24) 62 

Sept. (162) 3, (239) 5, (848) 2, 124 
Ammianus Marcellinus :— 

xxi. (8, 2) 238 
Apocalypsis S. Iohannis:— 

vi. (6) 234; xiv (15) 8 
Apollonius Rhodius :— 

i. (124-131) 83 f. 
Aristophanes :— 

Acharn. (95-7) 61 
Aristotle :— 

Meteor. ii. (3, 358b) 62 
Aulus Gellius:— 

i. (7, 4) 238 


B. 
Beda :— 
de arte metrica (230, 27K) 98 
Cc. 
Caesar :— 


Bell. Gall. i. (30-36) 61; viii. (39) 52 
Catullus:— 
XxIx. (20) 125; (23) 126; lv. (9) 126; lxii. 
(63) 126; Ixiii. (77) 126 f.; lxiv. (16) 
127; Ixvii. (32 sq.) 129; Ixviii. (printed 
lviii. in error) 57, 120, (116) 127 f., 
(118) 128, (157) 128 f.; xcv. (3) 118 
Charisius :— 
xiv. (9 K) 99 
Cicero :— 
Acad. i. (6, 7) 214 
ad Att. vii. (7, 6) 54, (9, 4)54; xvi. (2, 6) 
219 
Brutus |xxvi, 169 
ad Fam. viii. (8, 4) 50, (11, 3) 51 
deimp. Cn. Pomp. xii. (33) 238 
Milo xxv. (67), 118 
C.1.L.ie— 
i. (38) 64 


D. 


Dio Cassius :— 
xlviii (41), 216 


Ennius:— 
Ann. (203) 170 
Euripides :— 
Alcestis (31) 122 
Cyclops (218) 118 


Euripides—continued 


Electra (1) 84 

Helena (1366 sqq.) 71 

Herc. Fur. (588) 75, (631) 73. (775) 79, 
(1234) 73, (1424 sqq.) 73 

Medea (856 sqq.) 124, (909 sq.) 124» 
(1087 sqqg.) 124, (1267 sqq.) 124 

Orestes (704-710) 80 ff., (1170-6) 81 ff. 

Rhesus (778) 196, (924) 196, (949) 196 

Supplices (1114 sq.) 123 


H. 
Heliodorus :— 
Gram. Graec. iii. (96) 18 
Herodotus :— 
Vili. (131) 173 
Herondas :— 


Mim, i. (5) 231; iii. (72) 231; iv. (75) 238 
Hierocles Stoicus :— 
ii. (27) 85; iv. (54) 86; v. (13) 85 f. 
Hist. Apollonii regis Tyri:— 
7S 11, 176 
Homer :— 
Iliad ix. (447 sqq.) 121; x. (266 sq.) 121 
Horace :— 
Ars Poetica (55) 207, (90 Sq.) 207, 213 
Epistles ii. (1, 139 sqq.) 237 
Epodes ii. (67) 214; v. (title) 214, (14) 
214, (49-54) 214, (73) 214, (85 Sq.) 214, 
(87, 8) 214 
Odes i. (6, 1 sq.) 206, (16) 214, (24, 10) 
216; ii. (1, 16) 216, (3, 19) 118, (9, 10) 220 
Satives i. (10, 16 sqq.) 57, (10, 43 Sq.) 207 


J. 
Juvenal:— 
i. (85) 174, (108) 237; vil. (134) 174 


L. 


Laus Pisonis, (238-240), 207 f. 
Livy :— 
vii. (2) 237; xxii. (11, 6) 137 
Lucan :— 
i. (167-170) 100, (291-5) 100 f., (303 sqq.) 
tor, (540-4) 102, (688-690) 102 f.; il. 
(650) 105; iii. (21%) 101, (167 sg.) 141, 
(184 sg.) 101; v. (192) 141; viii. (192 
sqq.) 103 f., (637-9) 104 f., 767-770) 105; 
ix. (56-68) 105, (84-8) 151 f., (253-8) 
152 f. (283-290) 153 f., (297-9) 154 f.. 
(351) 103, (447-454) 155 £., (590-3) 156 f. 





Lucretius :— 
1. (159) 138, (1023) 141 f.; il. (166 sq.) 239 


M. 
Manilius :— 
Astron. ii. (43-5) 223 f. 
Martial :-— 
v. (77) 174; viii. (18, 7) 209, (55 [56], 21) 
209; ix. (95) 174 f. 
Matthew (S.):— 
xili. (24-30) 8, (37-43) 8 
Menander :— 
Epitrepontes, 57 


O. 


Oracula Sibyllina :— 
xiv. (284-361) 12 f. 
Ovid :— 
Amorum i. (8, 57 sq.) 61; ii. (19, 19 sq.) 
222 
Heroid. xiii. (41 sq.) 130; xiv. (67) 148; 
XVll. (97 Sq.) 222; xx. (76) 148 
Metam. i. (597) 84; xiii. (624) 144; xiv. 
(233) 144; xv. (551) 224, (838) 144 
ex Ponto i. (2, 99-102) 140 ff., (6, 21-24) 
142 (6, 41 sqq.) 190; ii. (2, 31-36) 142 f., 
(3, 97 Sq.) 144, (5, 8-12) 143 f., (6, 10- 
24) 144 f., (7, 1-4) 145 f£., (7, 17 sq.) 
190, (7, 23 sq.) 191, 8 (71-76) 146 f.; iii. 
(4, 17-20) 147, (4, 63 sq.) 147 f., (7, 20) 
190; iv. (16, 31-4) 207, (16, 31-34) 149 f- 
Tristia i. (3, 44) 224, (7, 5-8) 130 f.; ii. 
(275-280) 131, (296) 222; iii. (1, 57 sq.) 
143 f., (2, 23 sq.) 131 ff., (3, 81) 142, 
(4, 71 sg.) 133, (6, 15 sg.) 190, (8, 11 
sq.) 133 f., (8, 35 sq.) 190, (11, 61 sq.) 
134 f., (13, 1) 135, (14, 47-50) 135 ff; 
v. (2, 23-27) 137 f., (8, 1 sq.) 138 f., 
(9, 35) 120, (13, 1-6) 139 f. 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri :— 
Part III. (413) 234 
Part XI. Frag. 1, col. i. (ll. 16 sqq.) 65 ff.; 
Frag. 2, col. i. (ll. 8 sqq.) 67 ff. 


P. 
Persius :— 
iv. (165 sq.) 236 
Petronius :— 
Cena (57, 4) 170, (63, 3) 63, (69, 5) 170, 
(127, 5) 170 
Plato:— 


Minos (320 D) 65 

Phaedrus, 199 ff. 

Republic, 177 ff.; 600 E, 120 
Plautus :— 

Bacch. (735) 176 

Most. (73 sq.) 122 

Rudens (135) 63 
Pliny the elder :— 

N. H. xxxv. (10) 61 
Plotinus :— 

Ennead. i. (1) 172 
Propertius :— 

li. (34, 65 sq.) 88 f. 
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Quintilian :— © 
i. (1, 13) 29, (4, 10 sq.) 24 ff., (4, 20) 17 ff., 
(4, 28) 19, (5, 17) 23 f., (5, 21) 20, (5, 
22) 28 ff., (5, 68) 20 f., (6, 4) 21 f., (6, 
13) 22 f., (6, 38) 30 f.; iii. (8, 45) 209; 
vi. (3, 78) 209; x. (1, 98) 208, (3. 8) 209 


S. 
Satyrus :— 
Vit. Eur. (fr. 38) 5 
Seneca :— 


de matrimonio (fragments) 233 
de morte Claudii, 238 
ep. iv. (5) 143 
Thyestes (14 sqq.) 214, (56) 214, (138 sq.) 
214 
Seruius :— 
de centum metris, 57 
de finalibus, 57 
de metris Horatit, 57 
on Virgil Ecl. vi. (35), 210 
Sextus Empiricus:— 
apos wovotkovs (21) 170 
Sidon. Apoll.:— 
Carm. ix. (230), 207 
Sophocles :— 
Electra (121 sqq.) 2, (137 $99.) 7° £., (1074 
sqq.) 1 ff. 
Indag. (9) 5, (64) 4, (71 sq.) 2, (107) 3, 
(117) 4, (153) 4, (303) 4 (307) 6 (311) © 
Oed. Tyr. (375) 4 
Trach. (706-710) 61 
Statius :— 
Siluae ii. (7) 225 f. 
Theb. x. (509 sqq.) 101 


, 

Tacitus :— 

Dial. xii. (6) 208 
Thucydides :-— 

v. (14), 120 
Tibullus:— 

iii. (4, 49 Sq.), 191 
Timotheus :— 

Pers. (90) 5 y. 


Valerius Flaccus:— 
i. (63) 224; vii. (338 qq.) 228 
Virgil :— 
Aeneid vii. (44 sq.) 87 £., (59-63) 89, (71-77) 
89, (106-115) 89 f., (109-129) 90, (192- 
285) 90 ff., (286-322) 92 ff., (601-607) 95 
Catalept. xiv. (9) 173 f. 
Civis (168-170) 35 
Culex (245) 238, (264) 238 f. 
Ecl. iii. (20) 210; v. (20) 215, (63 sq.) 215; 
vi. (3) 210, (10) 215, (12) 206, 217, (35) 
210; viii. (6-13) 212, 216, (10) 213, (11) 
212; ix. (26-29) 211, (35) 206 
Georg. i. (24) 143, (505) 214; iv. (112) 118, 
(132) 174, (141) 118 
X. 


Xenophon :— 
Mem. iv. (4) 174 
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Ayvyos, 119 
ayxioTivos, 230 Nn. 
aiavés, 2, 124 
alfoy, 229 
ddiala, 119 
adda, addpnoral, 174 
dpelBopat, 83 
dpelBw, 83 
dvdpdueos, 229 nN. 
amoNeNupévov, 22 
adwéXuTov, 22 f. 
dpigmros, 2 f, 
dros, 1 f, 

B. 


Béxos, (Thraco-phryg.), 57 
Zl 
lavas, 176 
E. 
Evput@v, 173 


favis, 231 
Gearixds, 22 f, 
immoctvn, 229 


Karé, 231 
Kagiyvnros, 174 


‘ad aliquid,’ 22 
adseueratio, 17 f., 27 
analogia, 21 f, 
ancus (Sabine), 63 
apis, 64 
arx, 176 
attvectatio, 18 
audievunt, 166 
B, 


babaccalus (Petronius), 63 
C. 


caccitus, 63° 
corpulentus, 230 


III.—INDEX VERBORVM. 


A.—GREEK. 








Kowtas, 6 
Korris, 231 


pavia, 199 
eravdxpws, 68 


/ 
povorTwra, 21 


vungoaopuara, 63 


O. 
‘Ovaijos, (Cyprian), 64 
dgdpuyxos Xapaxrhp, 62 
doTpaxpeos, 4, 6 
-ocvvn, 229 


Il, 
maFiw (Cyprian), 63 
Ildvayos, 119 
rapaywydov, 18 f, 
Twapadaiuwy, 5 f, 
TevTnkooTus, I19 
troinua, (Hesychius), 64 
WOTGVLOS, 5 
movi (mod. Greek), 231 


ae 
eidnpos, 57 
DAnves, 63 
Zwroi, 136 
cvvahopy, 23 f, 
-ctvn, 229 


padvraros, 3 


B.—LATIN. 


desuper, 102 f, 
diutinus, 229 n. 
dixti, 168 


ecloga, 218 ff. 

ekss (Oscan), 64 
episynaliphe, 23, 29 
etymologia, 30 

ex (Oscan), 64 
extarvis, 63 


fasciatim, 17 ff. 
ferox, 229 
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fier, flere (Etruscan), 237 Orcus, 176 
funestus, 230 origo, 230 
G, 


Geticus, 140 Passer, 149 
gladia, 20 n. pawio, 63 
Graboutus, 116 pocapid, pocapit (Oscan), 64 
; positiuus, 22 
imago, 230 pikkapid (Oscan), 64 
inuitare, 63 purgave, 63 
-ius (gen.), 63 
iustt ( =xiussisti), 168 : 
quin, 63 


quo ? 132 f, 
kuru (Oscan), 62 ; 


Lasia, 104 vobustus, 230 


litigare, 63 


scelestus, 230 
mactave, 64 sidus, 57 
madulsa, 63 stlattavius, 174 
Mémurra, 126 suus, 148 
maritus, 63 synaliphe, 23 
mehe, 20 
miles, 63 


misti (=misisti), 168 -ti (noun-suffix), 64 


tinus, 118 


nihil (Ovid), 138 f. tvactio, 17 ff. 
nihilominus, 64 

uelox, 30, 31 
-olentus, 230 uia, 63 
opulentus, 230 utolens, 230 











